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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


omipeee 
E have dealt elsewhere with the general European 
situation, and noted that on the whole it is satis- 
factory. There are, however, signs of further unrest in 
Lisbon. Friday's papers, indeed, contain reports (from 
Madrid vid Paris) which indicate that the labourers in the 
Portuguese capital are putting forth demands which the 
Government of the Republic find it impossible to satisfy. It 
is further declared that the Army and Navy, through whose 
action the downfall of the old régime was brought about, can 
no longer be depended upon to support the Revolution. The 
Temps of Thursday evening, while giving this information, 
states that three cruisers have been sent away on various 
pretexts. It adds that the Diario do Noticias states that the 
Government have discovered the existence of a conspiracy for 
the re-establishment of King Manoel. ‘Several conspirators 
have been arrested.” It is curious to note how soon revolu- 
tionary Governments have to fall into line with ancient 
Monarchies in the matter of arresting conspirators and 
breaking up plots. 








The Sofia correspondent of the Times says in Tuesday’s 
paper that some two thousand Albanians who are still under 
arms have made demands of the ‘I'urkish Government which 
are in effect a claim to autonomy. The demands are in two 
sections. The first represents an irreducible minimum, and 
unless this be granted the insurrection will continue to the 
bitter end. The indispensable conditions are :—(1) A complete 
amnesty for all Albanians condemned for political offences. 
(2) Complete educational liberty, implying permission for the 
employment of the national language and the national 
alphabet in schools. (3) The reopening of all Albanian schools 
which have been closed by the Government, and the removal 
of the embargo on the printing presses of newspapers and 
other publications. Among the secondary demands are 
these :—All officials to be Albanians; Albanian taxes to be 
spent in the interests of Albania; agricultural banks to be 
opened; and the Government to encourage the introduction 
of foreign capital into the country. The correspondent says 
that the national movement has received a great impulse from 
the severities and denationalising policy of the Young Turks. 


An encounter between a landing party from H.M.S. 
‘Hyacinth ’ and Arab gun-runners took place at Dibai, in the 
Persian Gulf, last Saturday, when five seamen were killed and 
nine wounded. The natiyes are believed to have lost about 
forty. Dibai is in the independent sultanate of Oman, or 
Muscat, on the Arabian coast. Gun-running is a profitable 
industry along the “Pirate Coast,” as it is called, and the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier of India and the Afghans 





are too liberally supplied with weapons from this quarter. 
The Sultan of Muscat is friendly with the Indian Govern- 
ment, but probably has little control over the gun-runners, 
Last November the ‘Proserpine’ was engaged with gun- 
runners not far from the frontier of Baluchistan. It is most 
important that gun-running should be kept within the strictest 
possible bounds; the better the tribes are armed the more 
menacing they become. We can look for little assistance 
from other countries, though the interest of some in suppressing 
the trade is real, if indirect. In the past our action has been 
perhaps too spasmodic. We are now helped by wireless 
telegraphy, which is a particular annoyance to the gun- 
runners. 


The Teheran correspondent of the Times announced on 
Wednesday that the Persian Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
resigned. His resignation is generally connected with the 
fact that the three months of grace allowed by the British 
Government for guaranteeing the efficient supervision of the 
trade routes of Southern Persia will expire shortly. No 
doubt whoever was Foreign Minister when a police force 
was organised by Great Britain, owing to the default of the 
Persian Government, would be in an unpopular position. No 
robbery has been reported on the roads since December 5th. 
If this immunity should continue, the correspondent thinks 
the period of grace allowed by Great Britain might be 
extended. 








After a trial lasting for sixty-nine days, the Special 
Tribunal appointed for the purpose delivered judgment at 
Bombay last Saturday upon the Nasik conspiracy case. It 
will be remembered that the prosecution, which involved 
thirty-eight persons, arose from the murder of Mr. Jackson a 
year ago. Eleven of the prisoners were discharged, and the 
remainder received varying sentences, the most severe being 
upon Savarkar, who was condemned to transportation for life 
and the forfeiture of his property. It is apparently possible 
that a further charge of abetment to murder may be brought 
against him; but in any event the sentence cannot be carried 
out until after the decision of the Hague Tribunal upon the 
question of his escape and recapture at Marseilles, 


In an “interview” published in the Times of India tha 
Aga Khan has suggested that the forthcoming visit of the 
King to India should be commemorated by the foundation of 
a Moslem University at Aligarh. We believe that such a 
University would have every chance of beinga success and a 
boon. The usefulness of the present Moslem College at 
Aligarh can be cited as evidence. The University, according 
to the Aga Khan’s idea, would be the intellectual capital of 
the Moslem world. He himself has offered a contribution of a 
lakh of rupees (£6,666). 


Last Saturday’s Times contained a notable letter from Lord 
George Hamilton on Tariff Reform and the Referendum. He 
points out that at the recent Election, for the first time during 
ten years, the Unionist Party have shown a united front. The 
reason for this is Mr. Balfour's declaration that Tariff Reform 
should be referred to the electorate before becoming law. 
“The knowledge that Tariff Reform was to be referred to the 
people for their final decision was the primary and main cause 
of our victories and of the reduction of the Radical majorities.” 
On the other hand, Lord George Hamilton traces the Unionist 
losses to the fear of food-taxes. He concludes his letter by a 
protest against the action of those Unionists who are “so 
circumscribed in their political instincts as publicly to 
advocate the repudiation of the only arrangement and policy 
by which their party could once more become an effective 
fighting force against revolution.” 


Reflect how the compromise works in practice. Tha 
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present writer may cite his own case. In 1905, owing to 
Tariff Reform, he felt obliged, though remaining a Unionist, 
to stop his subscription to the local Unionist Association, and 
to cease being amember. The knowledge that Tariff Reform 
will not be passed without his being able to vote on it 
isolated from other questions has at once set him free to 
rejoin the party organisation and to continue his subscriptions. 
What has happened in his case is happening in every con- 
stituency in the country, and the weight of these returning 
members will be increasingly felt at the polls. Free-traders 
can live once more in the Unionist Party, and can work for 
that party as strenuously and as whole-heartedly as before 
1906. 


In a letter to Friday’s Times Lord Ridley, the chairman of 
the Tariff Reform League, attempts to answer Lord George 
Hamilton’s letter. Lord Ridley says that he is not afraid of 
the Referendum, but declares that the whole question needs 
to be discussed. He goes on to deny that the Unionist 
successes in Lancashire and Cheshire were due to the 
Referendum. To him the most indisputable feature of the 
Election was the ineffectiveness of the Unionist Free-trade 
vote:—“The Albert Hall enthusiasts and the Spectator 
shouted that the Election was won when they heard that 
the Referendum was to apply to Tariff Reform...... 
When will our party realise that the Unionist Free-trade 
vote is a pure myth?” 


Though we do not in the least complain of Lord Ridley’s 
letter, we must note that he misses the point. Up to 1904 the 
Unionists were able to command large working majorities in 
Parliament and to carry the most democratic constituencies 
of the North. Then something happened which turned the 
scale against them throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and produced the electoral catastrophe of 1906. Since 
then things have no doubt improved from the Unionist point 
of view, but the last two Elections show that the party have not 
yet been able to recover their old position. They have not 
been able to get back to the conditions which prevailed before 
1904. In our personal opinion, they cannot do so until they 
return as regards policy to the status quo ante 1904,—i.e., ante 
the promulgation of Tariff Reform. 











Our view may be quite wrong, and Lord Ridley of course 
thinks it wrong. At any rate, the conflict of opinion in regard 
to the Fiscal question produced a deadlock in the Unionist 
Party. Then came Mr. Balfour’s statesmanlike adoption of 
our suggestion that Tariff Reform before being finally 
adopted should be referred to a Poll of the People. 
Unhappily Mr. Balfour’s decision did not come in time to 
affect as many votes as it will ultimately affect,—did not, that 
is, come in time to reproduce the status quo ante 1904. The 
influence of the Referendum pledge is, however, steadily 
growing. All over the country Free-traders who but for 
Tariff Reform would be loyal Unionists are beginning to 
recognise what their more alert-minded friends recognised at 
once,—namely, that the promise to refer Tariff Reform to the 
people sets them as free as they were before 1904 to join and 
work for Unionist organisations. 





The Referendum as a general policy and the Referendum 
as a solvent of Unionist internal difficulties has come to stay. 
In six months’ time we venture to say that there will not be 
a secretary of any Unionist Association throughout the 
country who will not report that things have been much 
better for Mr. Balfour’s pledge, and that it would be a disaster 
to revoke it. Atthe same time, Lord Ridley and his friends will 
begin to understand that Unionist Free-traders are perfectly 
content to leave the decision with the people, and that no 
attempt whatever will be made to interfere with the Tariff 
propaganda. The Tariff Reformer remains as free as ever he 
was to convert the people to his policy; but there is now no 
need for Unionist Free-traders to fight him by helping 
the Liberals or by abstention. Now that the one point that 
we differ upon is to be left to the country, all Unionists can 
work loyally together on the ninety-nine points upon which 
they are in full accord. 


We publish in our correspondence columns several letters 
from Ulstermen who object to the appeal which we made to 
Ulster last week to destroy the Home-rule Bill by demanding 
that if the Government insist on applying their Home-rule 


LT. 
principles to Ireland they must be applied evenly and justly, 
We should have thought it clear that our object was not to 
obtain separate treatment for Ulster on its merits, but rather 
to induce the British people by the use of a reductio ad 
absurdum argument to see what a blunder they are being 
asked to commit. Several of our correspondents point out the 
great difficulty of applying separate treatment to Ulster on 
geographical grounds. Our answer is that that is “our case.” 
We show that if the Government obey elementary principles 
of justice and reason in carrying out their scheme they will 
fall into absurdities which will stultify their Bill. But it is 
better to create absurdities than injustices. 


That being so, it appears to us that Unionists onght not to 
say: “Therefore we will not ask that the Home-rule principle 
shall be applied justly.” We should rather insist on such 
application in order that the capital political errors involved 
in Home-rule may become apparent. The best way to bring 
home in detail the absurdity of the Government’s proposal is 
to say that if they insist on passing their Bill, it ought at any 
rate to provide for Ulster’s case. They ought at the very 
least to allow each county of Ulster to vote on the question 
whether it shall be under a Dublin Parliament or a Belfast 
Parliament. If the consequences of such action are adminis- 
trative confusion, those consequences must be met, not by the 
people who demand justice for Ulster, but by the Government 
who so madly propose to dissolve the Union. 


The Government are estopped from saying that they are 
obliged by the consequences just named to force a Dublin 
Parliament upon the North, even though it will be detested 
by the greater part of Ulster. Their whole case is that 
people who demand self-government ought to have it accorded 
to them regardless of political inconveniences. The only 
way they can get out of this dilemma is by insisting that 
there is something sacred in the unit to which they choose to 
apply self-government.—* That in the South is but a choleric 
word which in Ulster is flat blasphemy.” 





Let us say once more that separate treatment for Ulster 
would no doubt produce a great deal of confusion and diffi- 
culty, and would be a thoroughly bad arrangement as 
compared with the maintenance of the Union. It would, 
however, be a great deal better than the only alternative, — 
the forcing of Ulster undera Dublin Parliament. Weadmit, of 
course, that if Ulster could prevent the passage of the Home- 
rule Bill by refusing to demand separate treatment she 
would be right to refuse; but as she could not, and as there 
is a very good chance that by asking for separate treatment 
she might prove to the people of England and Scotland the 
folly of the whole thing, and so smash the Home-rule Bill, 
she ought to use this weapon. If it smashed the Bill, she 
would have achieved her aim, and would have saved the 
Union. If, however, her argumentative demand did not 
destroy the Bill, but were accepted, she would at any rate 
have made the scheme so unworkable that it would be not only 
possible but absolutely necessary to repeal it in a very few 
years. If, on the other hand, because Ulster refused to ask 
for separate treatment, even as a pis-aller, the Bill passed and 
Ulster was forced under a Dublin Parliament, there would be 
a danger of English people misconceiving the whole position. 
They would say: “The Ulster people cannot really dislike 
the Bill as much as they pretend, for they definitely refused 
to ask for separate treatment.” 


To sum up, the attitude which we want Ulstermen to take 
up is this:—“ We protest against any form of Home-rule 
because we believe it will produce ruin to ourselves and to 
Ireland as a whole, and will bring untold miseries in its train. 
If, however, Britain is foolish enough to insist on giving local 
autonomy to people merely because they ask for it, at any 
rate she has no right to apply her principle only to one 
section of Irishmen. If, therefore, the British people insist 
on Home-rule, we in the first place demand that any county 
or city in Ulster in which a majority of the people ask to 
be left out of the Home-rule Bill, and to become counties 
of England, ought to be allowed to do so. [Ireland has the 
common law of England, and therefore the said counties and 
cities would naturally come to England and not to Scotland. } 
If you refuse our request that those counties and cities 





of Ulster which wish to do so may remain outside the scope 
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of your Bill, you at any rate cannot refuse the demand which we 
next make. We make this demand most reluctantly, because 
we know it will not conduce to good government, though it will 
conduce to better government than your scheme. It is that 
there shall be Home-rule for the North as well as for the 
South—a Parliament at Belfast as well as a Parliament at 
Dublin—and that a majority of the inhabitants in any city or 
county of Ulster shall be allowed to choose whether they will 
go under the Belfast or the Dublin Parliament.” 


“This will no doubt cause great political confusion, because 
in all probability two Ulster counties—namely, Donegal 
and Cavan—will elect to go under the Dublin Parliament, 
and so will be cut off by a strip of country which will 
belong to the Belfast Parliament. But these awkward 
results will be better than the injustice and consequent 
bloodshed that may come from forcing the whole of Ulster 
under Dublin. At any rate, the political inconveniences 
will not be due to us, but solely to those who refuse to leave 
the status quo alone,—a state of things which on the whole 
provides the essentials of good government. What you 
compel us to ask for when all other requests have failed 
may be a reductio ad absurdum of your mad scheme, but 
at any rate it is better than civil war. If you refuse our 
request because it will lead to all sorts of complications and 
difficulties, why do you not refuse the request of the South 
for the same reason, and let the Union alone?” 


We are glad to note that the Northern Whig, a paper of 
very great ability and weight, deals with the Spectator’s 
appeal to Ulster in the spirit in which that appeal was made. 
Though pointing-out certain difficulties and objections, it by 
no means dismisses our proposal as inadmissible. The Bishop 
of Kilmore sends to the Irish newspapers a powerful letter 
drawing attention to the Spectator’s article, and asking that 
it shall be seriously considered. “Why not,” he says, “ask 
our wise men to examine the appeal of the Spectator and 
make a pronouncement?” On the other hand, the Daily 
Express—a Dublin paper—has a vehement editorial protest 
against our suggestion,—a protest which we venture to say is 
largely founded on a misapprehension of our proposal. 


A terrible railway accident occurred early last Saturday 
morning to the Midland Scotch express, which left St. Pancras 
at midnight, when it was running between Hawes Junction 
and Kirkby Stephen. It dashed into two light engines. By 
some mistake the line had been signalled as clear. The express 
was travelling at about sixty miles an hour. ‘I'he light 
engines were thrown off the line, and the express was wrecked. 
Tie gas used either in lamps or cooking apparatus appears 
to have set fire to the carriages, and seven out of nine were 
completely burned. Several passengers were pinned down by 
the wreckage, and, in spite of all the efforts of the rescuers, who 
worked with quite inadequate instruments, some could not be 
released. The fire spread quickly, and the flames drove off 
the workers. One poor fellow bade good-bye to those who 
were trying to extricate him, and sent a farewell message to 
his relations; and a father and mother, according to one 
account, saw their child burned and could do nothing. 
Altogether at least ten lives were lost. The accident recalls 
the Abergele disaster of 1868, when the wrecked train was 
completely burned by petroleum. It seems that it should 
be possible to carry in trains some serviceable tools for 
emergencies. 


We desire to support very strongly the appeal published in 
last Saturday’s Times with regard to local memorials to 
King Edward. The letter signed by Lord Eversley, president 
of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, and by 
representatives of similar bodies, pointed out that “an open 
space, a beautiful spot, a notable ruin, a building rich in 
historic associations, remains a perpetual joy to the district in 
which it is situate, and a lasting and conspicuous memorial of 
the King with whose name it is associated.” 


We are glad to see an announcement in Thursday’s papers 
that the Sir Robert Geffery Almshouses, in Kingsland Road, 
Shoreditch, have been saved from destruction. They were 


built at the beginning of the eighteenth century, in what was 
then the country. The change in the character of the 
neighbourhood made it unsuitable for almshouges, and the 
administrators of the charity therefore sold the property to ‘ 





the Peabody Trust, who intended to build workmen's 
dwellings upon the site. Fortunately, however, an arrange- 
ment has been made by which the almshouses are to be 
resold to the London County Council for £34,000, of which 
the County Conncil will contribute £26,000 and the Shore- 
ditch Borough Council the remaining £8,000. Any one who 
knows the district will understand the value of these delight- 
ful buildings as a relief to the depressing monotony of 
Kingsland Road. 


We record with very deep regret the death of Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, M.P for the University of Cambridge, which took 
place on Thursday evening. Mr. Butcher's life was divided 
into two parts. In the first, that of the scholar, his achieve- 
ment was brilliant in a high degree, his best-known work 
being the prose translation of the Odyssey, produced in con- 
junction with Mr. Andrew Lang. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the charm of this translation. It has the supreme 
merit of reading not like a translation but like an original. 
The second half of Mr. Butcher's life promised to be equally 
distinguished. On the death of Sir Richard Jebb he was 
elected as Member for Cambridge University, and almost at 
once made his mark in the House of Commons. Though 
there was no more loyal and devoted Unionist, he yet never 
failed to give to his friends, and we believe also to his political 
enemies, the sense of his being a devoted and self-sacrificing 
son of Ireland. His wisdom, good sense, and kindly influence 
will be greatly missed if and when the House of Commons 
attempts to dissolve the legislative Union. 

It was announced during the week that the Deanery of 
Westminster is to be filled by Dr. Ryle, now Bishop of Win- 
chester. The appointment is one which has given universal 
satisfaction. The new Dean combines scholarship and wide 
theological learning with a liberal spirit, and will help to 
carry on the great traditions which belong to the head of the 
Westminster Chapter. The influence of the Deanery when 
filled by Dr. Ryle is certain to be on the side of comprehension 
and spiritual freedom, and that is the influence most to be 
desired at the Abbey, which may be rightly said to be the 
seal and pledge of the national character of the Church of 
England. 


We note with satisfaction that arrangements have been 
made by the Mansion House Advisory Committee of Associa- 
tions for Boys by which boys from the organisations repre- 
sented by the Associations may be brought into touch with 
employers in London through the Labour Exchanges. The 
scheme should prove of great assistance in helping boys at 
that critical time of their career when they leave school and 
are apt, instead of choosing work which will support them in 
after life, to enter blind-alley employments. The 
Exchanges have made arrangements to come into operation 
on January Ist by which lads seeking employment and 
recommended by one or other of the bodies which provide 
drill and moral and physical training for boys (including the 
Boy Scouts and the Federation of London Working Boys’ 
Clubs) may present themselves at any of the London 
Exchanges and may register between twelve and two o'clock. 
The Lord Mayor is chairman of the Advisory Committee, Mr. 
Everard Ford deputy-chairman, and Colonel Campbell Hyslop 
organising secretary. 


Labour 


Some interesting statistics were given in Tuesday's Times 
to show the gradual decrease in the frequency of London 
fogs. The figures are based upon the last twenty-seven 
winters. The results are best seen if this period is divided 
into three groups of nine winters each. The average number 
of days with fog in each winter of the first group (1883-84 to 
1891-92) was 299; in the second group (1892-93 to 1900-1) it 
was 20°7; and in the third (1901-2 to 1909-10) it was only 10°6. 
There is also a corresponding increase in the hours of bright 
sunshine recorded, the average number of hours per winter in 
the same three periods being 55°6, 70°1, and 93°5 respectively. 
Various causes have been suggested to explain this great 
improvement in the London atmosphere, but the principal 
one has certainly been the reduction of the smoke nuisances, 
due both to the action of public authorities and to the use of 
improved methods of lighting and heating. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Dec. Ist. 





Consols (24) wereon Friday 79}—Friday week 793. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
HE position of international affairs at the beginning 
of the New Year is on the whole hopeful. We do 
not, of course, mean that there are not risks and 
difficulties and dangerous influences at work, but, 
unless some new fact emerges, we see no reason to 
believe that peace will be disturbed in the coming year, 
and that is about as far as it issafeto look. Undoubtedly 
the chief guarantee that peace will be maintained is the 
growing solidarity of the Powers that compose the Triple 
Entente. All the omens point to the present grouping of 
the Great Powers being maintained, and to France, 
Russia, and Britain holding firmly together. That any 
other Power or Powers will be able to make mischief 
between them, and to produce a new grouping, is happily 
incredible. Not only are the Governments of the three 
countries fully aware that it is to the interests of the three 
nations to hold together, but the peoples are equally 
convinced. No change of Government in any of the three 
countries is at all likely to alter its foreign policy. When 
we say this, we have not forgotten the German Party in 
Russia ; but we are convinced that this party is not likely 
to obtain controi of the Government, or, even if it did, to 
alter the direction of Russian policy. The German Party 
at St. Petersburg was in the past infinitely stronger than 
it is now, and yet it was not able to prevent, or put an 
end to, the Alliance with France. 

The true strength of the Triple Entente is to be found 
in the fact that it came into existence and is maintained 
in order to secure the peace of the world. The Powers 
that form it are not only not jealous of each other, but 
are not jealous of other Powers, and have not the 
slightest wish to alter the status quo in any respect. The 
proof that this desire for peace rests upon the rock of 
reality, and not upon rhetoric, is easy. No member of 
the Kntente grows angry or suspicious when friendly 
advances are made by any other of its members towards 
a member of the group with which it is confronted,—the 
Triple Alliance. The statesmen of France and Britain, 
so far from being alarmed by any talk of an improvement 
in the relations between Germany and Russia, find satis- 
faction in the prospect. The less likelihood there is of a 
quarrel between Russia and Germany, and of the German 
Emperor feeling himself forced to put on his “ shining 
armour ”’ and tocut Russia over the head once again with his 
shining sabre, the more we are pleased, for what we want 
is peace, not, as German newspapers and statesmen are 
too apt to pretend, the “hemming in” of Germany. 
Unless “hemming in” means arrangements to prevent 
any one Power from being suddenly overwhelmed and 
destroyed by external aggression, the policy of ‘“* hemming 
in” is unknown to the Triple Entente. Again, we in 
this country should be exceedingly glad if Russia found 
it possible to re-establish better relations with Austria- 
Hungary, or if France continued to maintain those good 
relations which have usually existed between Paris and 
Vienna. Whatever tends to make the Powers content 
with the status quo and to stop restlessness will be 
welcomed both individually and collectively by Russia, 
France, and Britain. Ifthe Triple Entente were a union 
of Powers bent upon an aggressive policy and upon taking 
away something from their neighbours, the fear that one 
Power might be “selling” the others would be a great 
source of anxiety. It is just because the Triple Entente 
has no aggressive views that its members do not distrust 
each other. Powers, like people, fall out when they are 
trying to distribute profits and gains; but there is nothing 
to be distributed among Powers who only want to keep 
the peace and to retain their own possessions. 

Yet another proof of the good faith of the Triple 
Entente, and of the absurdity of accusing this country of 
trying to form a league against Germany, is our policy 
towards Italy. If we really meant to do harm to 
Germany, to humble or to restrict her, the first object of 
our diplomacy would of course be to force Italy out of the 
Triple Alliance. Instead of that we have neither ourselves 
tried to detach Italy nor lent our countenance to such an 
attempt on the part of any other Power. We are con- 





vinced, indeed, that if the secret diplomatic history of the 
last ten years could be published, it would be seen that 





while our policy towards Italy has been exceedingly 
friendly, we have made it clear that we in no sense resent 
her engagements with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
but rather the reverse. Our statesmen have been ‘Wise 
enough to recognise that Italy’s presence in the Triple 
Alliance, though it may not exercise any very imperative 
influence on the policy of Germany, does to some extent 
act as a sobering force. In any case, we have never 
told, and never shall tell, Italy that she has got to 
choose between us and Germany, and that if she 
chooses Germany she may find that she is a country 
peculiarly exposed to the effects of sea power. On the 
contrary, we have made it clear to Italy that, while friendly 
to her, we trust she may remain on the best of terms with 
Germany and with Germany’s ally, Austria-Hungary. 

The chief danger, and it is a very real one, to the peace 
of Europe is some sudden and unexpected change in the 
conditions of the smaller States. If such a change 
takes place, there is always the likelihood of some Power 
feeling that it is a case of “now or never,” and that 
at all risks it must do something to further its special 
ambitions. A concrete example of what we mean took 
place when the revolution of the Young Turks occurred, 
Instantly Bulgaria felt that it was a case of “now 
or never” for obtaining complete independence. Bul- 
garia’s lead was followed by Austria-Hungary, who also 
saw an opportunity for doing what she had long wished 
to do,—namely, formally annex Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Happily trouble was averted in spite of the action thus 
based on the principle of “now or never,” but the coach 
was only stopped at the very edge of the precipice. If the 
leaders had not been very steady, they would have been over 
the parapet. Unfortunately there is a perpetual risk of 
the policy of “ now or never” involving us in war. States 
like Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and even Rumania—just 
because they are States “on the make ”—are peculiarly 
liable to this temptation; but it is obvious that if one of 
them were to yield to it, it might be almost impossible to 
avoid a European catastrophe. If the present régime in 
Turkey were to get into serious trouble, and to convince 
the smaller States of the Balkans that Turkey was breaking 
up, those States would almost certainly move, and it is almost 
too much to expect that Austria-Hungary would not declare 
that she could not stand by and see her path barred. But 
if Austria-Hungary were to intervene in Albania or 
Macedonia, it is greatly to be feared that not only would 
there be an explosion of Russian feeling, but the Italians 
would believe their interests in the Adriatic seriously 
jeopardised. 

Another danger is also closely connected with the course 
of eventsin Turkey. The existing Turkish Government is, 
we are sure, inspired by a desire to maintain its indepen- 
dence, and not to take sides in the quarrels of Europe. 
Suppose, however, that the present Government were over 
thrown,and were replaced by a Government which went in foa 
an adventurous policy and desired to prove its mettle. Sucha 
Government, either of its own motion or else urged into 
motion by outside suggestions, might be foolish enough to 
raise the Egyptian question, and to attempt to render sub- 
stantial the vague and shadowy rights which Turkey is sup- 
posed to possess as the suzerain of Egypt. We need hardly 
say that the British people would not listen for a moment 
to any suggestion that they should make way for the Turks. 
No matter how great the embarrassment which might be 
caused us by an attempt of the Turks to invade Egypt, we 
should absolutely refuse to yield an inch. But though 
this is so, it is obvious that if we became involved in war 
with Turkey, it might be very difficult for the rulers of 
Germany to restrain those ardent spirits who would say 
that it was a case of “now or never” for putting an end 
to Britain’s tyrannical command of the sea. Happily we 
believe that no Constitutional Turkish Government will ever 
be so mad as to lend itself to any suggestion for raising the 
Egyptian question; and on the whole we feel sure that 
even if another revolution were to take place in Turkey, 
the new régime, whatever it might be, would also have 
wisdom enough to refrain from the temptation—for it 1s 
a temptation—of improving its material position by 
acquiring a country so happily placed financially as 
Egypt is just now. Still, it is no use to ignore the fact 
that there always is a possibility of mischief-makers 
raising the Egyptian question, and that if it were raised 
the peace of the whole world would be involved. 

It is the business, then, of all who care for the peace 
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of the world—fortunately this means the vast majority 
of the diplomatists and statesmen of Europe—to do 
everything which is possible to prevent any outbreak 
of revolution, or even of serious unrest, in Turkey. The 
danger-spot is still in the Near East. Squabbles about 
Persia or about the defences of Holland, even though they 
may seem to menace the most fundamental of European 
Treaties, will doubtless be got over, but the one really 
formidable danger to peace is some violent alteration of 
the siatus quo in Turkey. 





THE FIVE HUNDRED PEERS. 
E do not suppose that the point will be reached 
when the Ministry will think it expedient to 
advise the King to create five hundred Peers as the only 
alternative to leaving the country without a Government. 
It is far more probable that the Ministry, rather than 
force the Lords into a position which will make this 
necessary, will agree to some reasonable compromise on 
the Constitutional issue,—to some amendment of the Veto 
Bill which will facilitate its passage. We must, however, 
protest against the notion that “an appalling revolution ” 
would be upon us if it comes to the making of five hundred 
Peers, or that such an act—though we admit that it would 
be inconvenient—would be without compensating advan- 
tages, or would in any way spell national ruin. If we look 
at the matter coolly, it will be seen that in reality it is only 
one of many methods of abolishing or reforming the existing 
House of Lords, a course which is practically agreed upon 
as requisite by the whole country. Though personally we 
neither expect nor desire the doubling of the present 
number of the Peers, we can quite well understand that 
a good many people might think that, from the Con- 
servative point of view, it would be a blessing in 
disguise. To begin with, the creation of the Peers 
must, as we have repeatedly said, make the constitu- 
tion of a new Second Chamber a matter of immediate 
practical politics. It would be impossible to work with a 
House of a thousand Peers, a House which could only find 
room for its deliberations in Westminster Hall. The 
moment the Veto Bill had been passed by the gallant five 
hundred the reconstruction of the House of Lords would 
have to be undertaken. That must have precedence of all 
other business. But this is a result which no Unionist 
and no opponent of single-Chamber government could 
possibly regard as undesirable. Another reason which 
would make it imperative to take up the Second Chamber 
question would be the fact that the House of Lords if left 
alone would have for many years a permanent Liberal 
majority. Liberals have told us in season and out of 
season that it was impossible to go on with the existing 
system because one party had a permanent majority in the 
Lords. For very shame, then, and even if there were no 
physical reasons for action, they could not first create 
and then maintain a state of things to which all their 
old arguments would apply, the only difference being that 
their party, and not their opponents, were the possessors 
of the majority. 

If the new Second Chamber, the creation of which would 
thus be ensured, were to bea purely elected body, and therefore 
a body necessarily possessing powers co-ordinate with those 
of the House of Commons, the five hundred might no doubt 
sink the Peerage for good and all. But it is humanly 
certain that the Commons would not allow the establishment 
of a purely elected House. We may fee! sure that a con- 
siderable portion of the new House would be chosen from 
the existing House of Lords. Hitherto one of the difi- 
culties in regard to proposals of this kind has been the fact 
that the House of Lords contains such a vast majority of 
Unionist Peers. If, however, five hundred Liberal Peers 
were created, this difficulty will no longer exist. The 
thousand Peers would be a body from which it would 
be very easy to choose, by a system of minority voting, 
some two hundred elected Peers. This constituent body 
would not only represent both political parties very fairly, 
but would contain a great many valuable elements which 
are not now to be found in the House of Lords, if we 
assume—and we are sure we may assume—that the 
Cabinet would be reasonably careful in their selection. 
Almost certainly a large number of new Peers would be 
Nonconformists, a section of the nation which has hitherto 
been almost unrepresented in the House of Lords. In 
other words, the thousand Peers would make an admirable 





body from which to choose, say, a third of the new Second 
Chamber. Another advantage of the large infusion of 
Liberal blood into the Peerage would be that it would be 
no longer possible for Mr. Lloyd George and other Liberal 
orators to denounce Peers gua Peers, and talk as if any 
man with the title of “ Lord” was necessarily a wastrel or 
a fool or both. The answer would be too obvious: “ How 
can that be when half the Peers are of your own way of 
thinking and were selected by your own party ?” 

People sometimes talk as if the creation of the five 
hundred Peers would ipso facto destroy the Peerage and 
deprive it of all influence in the country. On the contrary, 
we should expect an exactly opposite result. We do not 
suppose for a moment that the existing Peers, though they 
might feel at first a little shy of the new Lords, would be 
80 foolish as to make any attempt to send them to Coventry, 
or to treat them in any way as outside their Order. We 
believe instead that the new Peers would very rapidly be 
assimilated, and that the Peerage would be strengthened 
thereby. What would happen would be something not unlike 
what happened in the case of the creation of large batches 
of new Magistrates. Those Liberal Magistrates, many of 
them working men, or drawn at any rate from a class which 
had hitherto been supposed to be one from which Magis- 
trates ought not to be drawn, have been accepted by the 
existing Benches without any confusion or trouble, and 
have become pillars of the institution of an unpaid Magis- 
tracy. Instead of the demand for the total abolition of 
Justices of the Peace growing in strength, it has appre- 
ciably weakened. There are grumblings, no doubt, that 
not enough Liberal Magistrates have been made, but 
practically no one now asks for the total abolition of the 
Justices and the substitution of Stipendiaries. No doubt 
there are limits to all things, and if four or five thousand 
Peers were called into existence the institution of the 
Peerage as we know it would succumb; but considering 
the population of these islands, it can hardly be said that 
a thousand Peers would be an impossible number for a 
respectable nobility. Without going imto the exact 
figures, one may say that the proportion of Peers to 
commoners would not be much greater than it was a 
hundred years ago. 

But perhaps we shall be told that this notion that the 
Peerage might ultimately be strengthened rather than 
destroyed by the creation of five hundred Peers is absurd, 
because the creation of the five hundred Peers would 
certainly be followed by the total abolition of all 
hereditary titles, or at any rate of hereditary peerages. 
We very much doubt it. In the first place, we question 
whether the new Peers, though they might not perhaps 
be willing to speak loudly on the point in public, would 
consent to their coronets being knocked off their heads. 
But even if this were not so, we expect that the wiser 
minds in the Government would see the disadvantage of 
being unable to create Peers. The creation of Peers in 
our system very often makes the path of a Ministry smooth 
where it would otherwise be hard, and we should be very 
much surprised if the Prime Minister and the Whips, who 
know most about such matters, would deprive themselves 
of this easy way of rewarding party services. The only 
people who would really gain by the abolition of the 
Peerage would be the old Peers, for no matter what Acts 
might pass officially abolishing titles, they would still retain 
theirs. You cannot make it a penal offence to address a 
Duke in a letter as “ Dear Duke of ——,” or prevent his 
friends, relations, and acquaintances, and indeed the public 
generally, from referring to him as “The Duke of ——.” 
The Mackintosh is no less The Mackintosh because he 
has no official right to the title and no official precedence. 
The Duke of Norfolk would be known throughout England 
as the Duke of Norfolk even if rates and taxes were levied 
upon him as Mr. Howard. Courtesy titles are as real as 
legal titles. 

It is rumoured that when the New Year honours appear 
on Monday there will be a very long list of new 
peerages,—a creation which will be intended to show that 
the Government are quite capable of doubling the numbers 
of the House of Lords if, as they would say, they are 
compelled to do so. We have no doubt that the list 
will be an excellent one, and that all the persons receiving 
the peerages will be above criticism. But we cannot 
believe that the result will be to frighten the Peers. On 
the contrary, we should imagine that the result would be 
just the reverse, and would make the Peers recognise 
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that after all the idea is not so terrible as had been 
asserted. We have never been among those who thought 
that the creation of five hundred Peers was a physical, 
any more than a legal or Constitutional, impossibility. 
As we pointed out about a year ago, the Govern- 
ment would probably compile their list by taking first 
the heirs to the existing Liberal peerages and any 
Liberal Honourables who were suitable. They would then 
no doubt turn all the Liberal Baronets who would agree 
into Peers, and also make their eldest sons Peers. Further, 
they would find amongst the Liberal Privy Councillors a 
very large number of persons who could easily be 
coronetted. Next, there are still quite a considerable 
number of big Liberal squires who could probably be 
induced to accept peerages if a sufficiently strong party 
appeal were made to them. Finally, the great provincial 
towns would yield quite a large supply of wealthy business 
men for the five hundred. In almost all the great towns 
four or five prominent citizens would be found willing to 
become members, we will not say of the House of Lords, 
for, as we have shown, that must immediately come to an 
end, but of the new body which would in all probability 
be the constituency of a large section of the Second 
Chamber. 

We must end as we began, by pointing out that this 
article is in no way intended to be an incitement to the 
Peers to throw out the Veto Bill and to force the 
Government to do their worst. On the whole, assuming 
that the Government will make some reasonable con- 
cessions, we expect the Veto Bill will be carried without 
the creation of Peers. All we want to do is to make 
it clear that it must not be supposed that the creation 
of Peers is so appalling a thing that the Lords must 
yield to the mere threat of it. If the worst came to the 
worst, the political skies would not fall. In all human 
probability, however, the worst will not come to the worst. 
The Peers, we believe, fully recognise that the last General 
Election must be regarded as the verdict of the country in 
favour, we will not say of the Parliament Bill, but of the 
Government’s policy generally for dealing with the House 
of Lords. But when we say this we must remember that 
the Government, as we pointed out last week, have never 
said that the existing Parliament Bill and its preamble 
are the absolutely last word on the Constitutional question. 
On the contrary, Mr. Lloyd George has told us that if 
their political opponents can produce a better plan, the 
Government will be quite ready to accept it. It 
behoves the Unionist Party, then, to put forward their 
proposals for ending the Constitutional deadlock. 

NK ‘ANY easygoing people, unfamiliar with the old 

Home-rule controversy, are in the habit of lazily 
asking why Ireland shou!d not be allowed to run herself as 
a separate concern as Australia and Canada and New Zealand 
do. When such people are told that, among other reasons, 
the financial obstacle is insuperable they are puzzled. They 
have been so used to hearing it said that Ireland is over- 
taxed in consequence of her connexion with Great Britain 
that they imagine that this statement must be true, and 
that if Ireland were “on her own” her people would be 
able to meet all purely Irish expenses, and have an ample 
margin to spare for contributing to the defence of a 
common Empire. 

This only shows how very easily good-natured English- 
men can be gulled by astute Irish politicians into spreading 
abroad an absolutely baseless statement. There is not 
any foyndation for the statement that Ireland is over- 
taxed relatively to the rest of the kingdom. The mere 
phrase is an absurdity. No country pays any taxes 
at all. Taxes are paid by persons, not by geographical 
areas, and there is no tax levied in Ireland which is not 
also levied in Great Britain at exactly the same rates, 
though there are some taxes levied in Great Britain 
which are not levied in Ireland. The individual Irishman, 
therefore, may pay considerably less taxation than he 
would be called upon to contribute if he were living at the 
same scale of expenditure in Great Britain. In no case 
will he pay more. It is quite true that such taxes as 





THE BED-ROCK OF IRISH FINANCE. 


the duties on tea and whisky press heavily on large bodies 
of Irish consumers ; but they press with equal weight upon 
similar bodies of equally poor and equally thirsty con- 
sumers in England and Scotland. 


Indeed, if there is a 





grievance at all with regard to the Whisky-tax, it is a 
Scotch rather than an Irish grievance. 

This delusion that Ireland is overtaxed, to use the 
common but almost meaningless phrase, was strencthened 
by the Report of the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. That 
Report showed that the actual revenue raised in Ireland 
was excessive in proportion to the estimated taxable 
capacity of the people of the country; but the Report 
neglected to point out that, though more money was 
raised in Ireland, more was also spent there. This 
point is fundamental, for if we are to treat Ireland 
as a unit, and not as an aggregate of individuals, 
we must take into account what Ireland receives from 
the Exchequer as well as what she pays into it, and 
when this has been done it will be found that year after 
year for many years past Ireland has had a heavy net 
balance to her credit. Latterly this net balance has been 
increasing rapidly in consequence of additional Imperial 
expenditure upon Ireland for which both political parties 
are responsible. Within the past ten years the expendi- 
ture upon the administration of the Irish Land Acts, upon 
Irish education, upon the Irish Department of Agriculture 
and Industries, and upon Irish local government generally, 
has increased by hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
Finally, the Old-Age Pensions Act, so far as it relates to 
Ireland, costs the Exchequer £2,342,000 a year. Of the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, Ireland is the one 
which has profited most by the Old-Age Pensions Act of 
1908. In the December issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society an interesting calculation is made 
which shows that, after deducting the number of persons 
over seventy who were in receipt of Poor-law relief, 
and were therefore not eligible for old-age pensions, the 
actual number of old-age pensioners in Ireland exceeded 
by forty-eight per cent. the total number of persons who 
were legally eligible for pensions. Without, however, 
going into this calculation, it is sufficient to point out that 
Scotland, with a population half-a-million greater than 
Ireland, had on March 31st last only 76,889 old-age 
pensioners, whereas Ireland had 180,974. Irishmen say 
that this difference is solely due to the greater poverty 
of Irish people ; but that is surely a very strong argument 
against asking them to bear the cost of their own 
government. 

With regard to the other items of Irish expenditure, the 
figures are to be found in an annual Return, “ Revenue 
and Expenditure (England, Scotland, and Ireland).” 
The figures in this Return are prepared by the Treasury 
officials, and opportunities for challenging them arise every 
Session in the House of Commons. But instead of 
challenging the figures, the Irish Members demonstrate 
their acceptance of the Return by annually moving for it. 
The Return for the year ending March 31st, 1910 (after 
an analysis both of the expenditure and the revenue of the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom), concludes with 
the following striking summary :— 

“England and Wales—Revenue contributed 
to Imperial purposes in excess of local 
expenditure ... eee ° 
Scotland— Do. Do. 00 eve 
Ireland—Local expenditure in excess of 
revenue contributed - . 2,357,500 ” 
Thus Ireland not only fails to contribute a single penny 
to such Imperial purposes as the maintenance of the 
Sovereign, of the Army and the Navy, and of the 
Diplomatic Services, but also draws from the Imperial 
Exchequer a net sum of £2,357,500 for purely Lrish 
purposes. Doubtless an Irishman when faced with these 
figures will retort that they are due to the expensive 
manner in which Ireland is governed by an alien Power. 
The real answer is that the Imperial Government perform 
in Ireland services which in England and Scotland are per- 
formed either by private individuals or at the expense of the 
rates. Notably is this the case with the Police Service and 
with education. In Ireland there is no Education-rate and 
no Police-rate. In addition, services are performed in 
Ireland at the expense of the Imperial Government for 
which there are no corresponding services in other portions 
of the United Kingdom; for example, the administration 
of the Irish Land Act and the very lavish expenditure 
upon the Irish Department of Agriculture. The Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries for England, Wales, and 
Scotland costs £160,000. The Irish Department of 
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Agriculture and Industries costs £264,000. This contrast 
is due to the fact that the Irish Department undertakes 
a larger range of duties. Doubtless some branches of 
Irish expenditure might be reduced without any loss of 
efficiency. Ireland could probably do with fewer Judges. 
But the moment an economy is effected in any branch 
of Irish administration, for example by dispensing with a 
Judge, the Irish Members insist that the whole of the 
money thus saved must be spent upon some other Irish 
purpose. Therefore the alleged wastefulness of Irish 
administration has nothing whatever to do with the total 
cost of Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer. 

The only possible defence for the enormous cost which 
Ireland imposes upon the taxpayers of the whole kingdom 
is that she is relatively a poor country. But this defence 
ceases to operate if Ireland is to govern herself. She must 
then face her own poverty. The Colonies do not ask Great 
Britain to pay for their police, or for their education, or 
for their old-age pensions, and they are even beginning to 
contribute appreciable sums to Imperial defence. In both 
the Home-rule Bills put forward by Mr. Gladstone it was 
provided that Ireland should contribute a substantial sum, 
then estimated at about £2,250,000 a year, towards military 
and naval purposes. It was also provided that if further 
war expenditure became necessary, Ireland should con- 
tribute to this additional expenditure. In view of the 
enormous increase in military and naval expenditure 
since Mr. Gladstone’s time, we may put Ireland’s contribu- 
tion, on the principles which he expounded, at not less 
than £3,000,000 a year. In addition, if Ireland is to be 
self-governing, she must clearly finance her own Land 
Purchase Act, and that will hardly cost less than a million 
a year, owing to the higher rate at which an Irish 
Exchequer would have to borrow. Adding to these items the 
net present difference of £2,357,500 between purely Irish 
revenue and purely Irish expenditure, we arrive at the 
conclusion that Home-rule on the Gladstonian basis would 
cost the Irish taxpayer at the very least £6,000,000 a year 
beyond what he now has to pay. 





CRIMINAL ALIENS IN LONDON. 


AST week in writing about the Houndsditch murders 

we threw out a casual suggestion that the murderers 
might be Anarchists in search of money for their treasury, 
and that the man who called himself Gardstein might 
have been killed by his companions under the belief that 
he had betrayed them. ‘The first part of our speculation 
is,in the opinion of some, justified by the discovery 
of an arsenal of explosive materials in Stepney in the 
rooms lately occupied by Gardstein, who was also known 
as Levi, and is now proved to be a Russian named Poloski 
Morountzeff. ‘There are no signs yet to justify our 
suggestion that Morountzeff was killed deliberately by 
his accomplices. Indeed, there is some evidence that he 
was not so killed, for it is said that his trigger finger 
was bruised from the kick of his automatic pistol. 
Now it would not have been bruised in this way unless 
he had fired several rounds, and it is not easy to 
suppose that a man who was firing repeatedly at the police 
would have been summarily executed for treachery by his 
fellows. This inference is, however, by no means con- 
clusive. We have to remember that when conspirators are 
discovered they almost invariably believe that they have 
been betrayed. Nous sommes trahis is always the mental 
posture of those who are too vain to admit that they are 
responsible for their own undoing by some stupidity. 
Directly the police appear they say: “ Who has betrayed 
us?” And, after all, the question is for them a very 
natural and a very necessary one. Conspirators are 
almost always exposed by one of themselves. It has 
been said of the Fenian plots that there was not one 
case in which the conspirators were not “given away” 
by an accomplice. When we think of the history of 
Azefi, Father Gapon, and other Russian police agents, 
who perhaps began by being genuine revolutionaries, but 
passed into the service of the Government, we must admit 
that no suspicion on the part of Anarchists is too wild to 
be well founded. Men like Azeff have never hesitated to 
commit crimes in order to procure the credit of exposing 
crimes. In England we are shocked at the employment of 
agents-provecateurs ; but it is to be remembered that the 
old-fashioned idea, which some countries have not outgrown, 
was that the only sensible principle was to set a thief to 





catch a thief. The great French detectives of the eighteenth 
century were ex-criminals. Vidocq’s extraordinary powers 
of detection were all attributed to the fact that he under- 
stood crime as a criminal. Therefore it is conceivable 
that if Morountzeff was thought to be firing ineffectively 
on the night of the Houndsditch murders, or if any stray 
remark he had ever uttered connected him in the minds of 
the murderers with the arrival of the police, he may have 
been “executed” on the spot. The fact that his body 
would serve as a clue—as it has done—would not be con- 
sidered in the frenzy of the moment. As we have said, 
we do not hold very seriously by this explanation, but it is 
a possible one. 

At all events the shooting, whether by accident or 
design, of Morountzeff has led to the discovery of 
the arsenal in Stepney. A successful Edinburgh 
detective named M‘Levy used to say in the early part 
of last century that all clues were due to accident 
or luck. He believed that he himself worked under 
a lucky star, which was a modest but perhaps accurate 
view of his achievements. The accident, if such it was, 
of Morountzeff’s death caused the circulation of his photo- 
graph by the police, and this was recognised by a Stepney 
lodging-house-keeper. Morountzeff, he said, had rented 
rooms in his house in Gold Street. He had not seen 
Morountzeff since the day of the Houndsditch murders, 
and he had supposed that he had gone away to see friends. 
Morountzeff, according to his account, was a quiet, 
agreeable man who used to paint pictures. This state- 
ment was readily borne out by the neighbours. Had they 
not often seen him at the window seated before his easel ? 
When the police visited Morountzeff’s rooms they found 
seven hundred and fifty cartridges, many of them soft- 
nosed Mauser cartridges, an automatic pistol, a dagger, 
and bottles containing nitric acid, nitro-glycerine, mercury, 
and other chemicals. Not the least suspicion had been 
excited by Morountzeff. The gossip of the neighbour- 
hood is that his friends used to come and go with parcels, 
and that he himself would often carry a.box which they 
imagined contained his paints and brushes. It is plain 
that if the chemicals were for making bombs and not, 
as may well be, only for scientific burglary, the materials 
of Anarchy may be widely distributed throughout poor 
parts of London. Some light may be thrown on the 
movements of the criminals if a cylinder of gas found 
at Exchange Buildings, Houndsditch, can be traced 
to its source. We suppose that the gas was to be 
used for fusing metal, and specially, no doubt, 
for opening the safe which contained Mr. Harris's 
valuables. 

The discovery in Gold Street has caused several news- 
papers, on the assumption that the arsenal was a bomb 
factory, to cry out for the suppression or removal of 
Anarchists by much more severe means than have ever 


been practised in England. None of them suggests 
precisely what the means should be. This is not 
surprising, because it is impossible to invent really 


effectual means short of denying liberty of thought and of 


freedom for people who are not known criminals to come 
and go. What is an Anarchist? How is he to be 
defined? How is he to be known at sight? An 
Anarchist may of course be well known to the police. In 
that case he should be most carefully watched; and if 


he incites to violence, or if he is in unlawful possession 
of explosives, the law gives the police ample powers 
for dealing with him. What is there in the present 
discovery of an Anarchical conspiracy, if such it really be, 
which is not provided for by the Act of 1883? It is said 
that the police profess to keep an eve on all the known 
Anarchists in London, and that the fact that they knew 
nothing of the movements of the Houndsditch murderers 
proves that they are no longer able to do so. This is very 
unsafe reasoning. We believe that it is just the “ known” 
Anarchists who do not throw bombs. They may utter 
discreet incitements, but like the Anarchists who us@d to 


meet in Tottenham Court Road, they never throw bombs 
themselves. The assassin in Russia, in India, and every- 
where else is asa rule a youth who has trained himself, as 
it were, for the one supreme infamous act of his life, 


but has not given the police any pretext whatever for 
interfering with his liberty. He is generally the mere tool 
of others. Under our present Alien Acts we have the power 
to refuse ingress to any undesirable person. We cannot 
ourselves see how we can safely take more precautions, 
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we do so, we shall drive Anarchy underground and make 
it more dangerous than before. You cannot prohibit a 
man from thinking Anarchy; and it is not suggested, we 
hope, that no meeting for any kind of political discussion 
shall be held without the permission of the police or 
unless the police are present. Rules like that lead to a 
hue and cry from one end to the other of our private life. 
But it may be said that we purchase immunity for our- 
selves at the expense of foreign countries by offering an 
asylum to Anarchists. The charge is one of cynicism, 
unneighbourliness, selfishness, and, as it were, of levying 
blackmail on assassins. We can only say in answer that 
our ancient practice of opening our doors to all who 
have not definitely disproved their fitness to enter is in 
accordance with our national genius. We must not be 
frightened out of a temperate policy because unwise 
inquisition and severity elsewhere make us appear apathetic 
by comparison. There are some kinds of competition into 
which we may justly refuse to enter. Let us by all means 
hunt out the criminal and the inciter to violence with 
all the energy and all the expedients we can possibly 
command, but let us not in a panic adopt measures 
ineffective to prevent crime, but only too likely to 
produce it. 








CRIMINOLOGY AND COMMON-SENSE. 
eo have been reproached with backwardness 

in the study of what is known as criminal anthropology. 
But Englishmen shrink naturally from theories which explain 
too much, and we believe that on the whole we have gained 
rather than lost by a temperamental unreadiness to regard 
criminals as being predestined to crime because their occiputs, 
sinciputs, or some other tell-tale physical feature are of a 
certain formation. Criminal anthropology is now being 
seriously studied in England, and the best wish we have for 
it is that it should ensure distinction being made between 
the degenerates who are incapable of being other than 
habitual criminals and the criminals—the vast majority— 
who are capable of responding to deterring and reclaim- 
ing influences. Lombroso and his too ardent disciples have 
created a kind of Calvinism in the study of crime; a man 
having what are regarded as the typical criminal features 
—the “sugar-loaf” head and so on—is held to be fulfilling 
his destiny by being a criminal, as though he were an 
absolutely helpless and unconscious agent. No one denies 
that there is a very important side to criminal anthropology ; 
it would be a long step forward, for instance, if it only fortified 
the already cogent reasons for a separate treatment of those 
criminals in whom the condition of “ habituality” has been 
established, and who in the present circumstances are an 
enormous and unnecessary burden of expense to the State. 
Buta real injury is done to any country in which criminal 
anthropology has the effect of lessening the belief in men’s 
power to save themselves. We have before us a little book 
called “Young Gaol-Birds,” by Mr. Charles E. B. Russell 
(Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net), which ought to be read 
by any one who doubts that criminals are for the most 
part the product of their environment rather than the 
playthings of their inherited tendencies. If the conditions 
had been different, the young criminals Mr. Russell has 
studied probably would not have been criminals at all. 
In other society and under other influences they could 
have carried their occiputs and sinciputs, of whatever shape 
they may be, with credit to themselves and the State. 
Mr. Russell has innumerable criminals among his corre- 
spondents; he knows the devastating effects of tempering 
the wind to the shorn gaol-birds by undiscriminating presents 
and loans, and for the most part his treatment of them is a 
bracing assurance that their future is in their own hands, not 
in his. Work can generally be found for those who will do it. 
The young criminal in the making never wants work; 
yet those of the type who have come within the radius 
of Mr. Russell's influence all regard him as their friend. 
Many take his wholesome invective with composure—a fatal 
sign—but those who are stung into a genuine effort to run 
straight discover that they have fallen in with the best friend 
they ever had. We reviewed some time ago Mr. Russell's book 


on “ Working Lads’ Clubs,” a masterly handbook; there is no 
one in England that we know of who is doing a better work 
in his spare moments than Mr. Russell, or doing it more 
wisely, 








In his introduction Mr. Russell says :— 

“The assumption that the young gaol-bird is a forbidding and 

hardly human type of character is so common that for truth’s sake 
I am glad to draw attention to the sterling qualities often mixed 
with many that are bad in the characters of those who, ow ing te 
their early environment and evil associations, have almost 
inevitably found their way to prison while still in their ’teens, 
As might be expected, the large majority of youthful criminals 
are drawn from the ranks of the youths who spend idle and vicious 
days in the least reputable districts of great centres of population, 
and these youths again have commonly been reared by feckless 
parents in the very poorest circumstances. In case after case it 
is the homes that are no homes that are primarily responsible for 
their law-breaking tendencies, and there are some in whom, in 
spite of a wish to do well, good habits are so utterly wanting, that 
it would appear that little can be done in the way of reformative 
treatment pending considerable alterations of certain sections of 
the criminal law. The hopeful thing is that there are many—the 
greater number, in fact—who, with wise and careful and sympa- 
thetic supervision, and above all with removal from their early 
surroundings, are capable of becoming useful men.” 
The alterations in the criminal law which Mr. Russell 
postulates are to some extent promised in Mr. Churchill’s 
scheme of penal reform; but Mr. Russell points out that the 
significance of sentences of reformative treatment must be 
understood by Judges and Magistrates if they are to be of 
the least use. Take the Borstal treatment, for example. It 
has worked most satisfactorily during the few years it has 
been employed in England; but it is of the essence of the 
treatment that it should last long enough really to implant 
new habits. Habits are not reconstructed in a few months. 
Yet short Borstal sentences are often imposed by Judges 
under the curiously erroneous belief that the prisoner is being 
treated with humanity and enlightenment. Mr. Russell shows 
from Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons on 
July 20th, 1910, that this fundamental mistake has the 
approval of the Home Office. We cannot refrain from 
referring here to the harm done by Mr. Lloyd George in 
speaking of detentive sentences—sentences which, though 
they are necessarily long, are in every sense humane—as 
though they were comparable with penal servitude, and were 
inflicted by a revengeful and merciless State in order to break 
some poor fragment of humanity. Mr. Russell rightly con- 
demns the act of some Borstal Committee which set up a boy 
just out of prison in a shop, quite forgetting that they were 
thus proclaiming that the way to be helped is to commit 
crime. As for Mr. Churchill's scheme of defaulters’ drill, Mr. 
Russell approves of it in principle on condition that the drill 
is done in the evenings so that the lads’ work is not sacrificed ; 
but he explains that it could hope to succeed only in the case 
of respectable youths living with their parents. He says:—~ 

“It would be absolutely useless for the large number of lads of 
the wastrel class, who live from hand to mouth, flitting from one 
undesirable lodging-house to another. Yet it is these who form the 
majority of those who are again and again sent to prison to serve 
short sentences. They would not attend the drills regularly, and 
it would be impossible to find them, for with no personal belong- 
ings, no homes, no possessions of any kind to care for, they adopt 
the to them quite pleasant expedient of meandering from town to 
town when wanted in any one particular place. For such youths, 
I must repeat, there is no remedy except committal to institu- 
tions in which their whole character might be moulded so that 
they could eventually become good citizens.” 

Every one who has studied criminals is familiar with their 
almost invariable protestations of innocence. This characters 
istic appears in the incipient stages of the criminal’s career, 
and Mr. Russell has assured himself only by long experience 
that it is almost always necessary to disbelieve a lad’s 
assertion that he is more sinned against than sinning and 
that he has “never hadachance.” It must be admitted that 
when the young criminal analyses his own case the effect is 
subtle and disarming. When Mr. Russell is asked for money 
the method of approaching him varies little :— 

“Ned’s common appeal, ‘ Well, you surely won’t let a poor lad 
go to prison for the sake of a shilling or two?’ is one universally 
adopted by persons of his type, and has no meaning behind it: for 
such lads do not fear prison in the least, and are generally only 
endeavouring to obtain money to spend in dissipation. His com- 
plaint also of ‘never having had a chance’ was in truth thoroughly 
unfounded; for while it would be true to say that from the 
earliest years he had been cast amid an environment more likely 
to lead to the kind of life he was leading than to any other, he 
had, as a matter of fact, had many chances, and had obtained 
decent employment time after time, only to lose it by gross 
inattention and misconduct, or quite as frequently had given it up 
at the end of the first week when he felt he had a few shillings 
in his pocket and the means of gratifying some of his idle 
tastes.” 

Even in cases where Mr. Russell has successfully helped a 
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young criminal to run straight it is evident how strong is the 
belief that fate (which includes the law, and prisons, and 
such-like) is against the boy who would be honest. This 
appears in the following letters from a young man who is now 
leading an honest life and doing well :~— 


«“*T carnt make a living I have tried hard, and failed it seems I 

am a hopeless case I carnt affourd to pay my rent I have took a 
yoom with my mother I dont know what to do I am broke through 
no fault of my own. I am going to try once more to get on and if 
J fail I will give it up and say I am hopeless for good and all and 
retire from any calling or profession I am upset and dont no what 
to do I am at times at loggerheads with everyone and fit to do 
anything crooked. I dont want to try it I have kept out of jail 
for two years and a half I should not like to go crook again. If 
things do not alter I am very much afraid I am done. But I 
would like to keep Strait.” A few weeks later the temptation to 
return to his old life had passed, and he wrote: ‘I am trying to 
do well and have had bad Luck. I am not HOPELESS 
ALTOGETHER I have something left in me yet, I am trying to 
make a man of myself.’” 
In teaching lads that they really can win through to honesty 
and shake off the evil companionship which holds so many 
back, Mr. Russell finds that boxing is one of the best of his 
agencies. It gives a boy patience, resolution, and self- 
respect. And these things are sadly needed. Mr. Russell 
Bays :-— 

“In itself the ability to box may be reckoned to Pete as a 
virtue, for the fact that a youth has the amount of physical 
energy necessary to stand up and box several hardly-contested 
rounds with an opponent possibly of greater size and weight is 
one entirely in his favour. If there is one quality more dis- 
tinctively lacking than another in the young criminals of the day 
it is pluck or grit. Taken as a whole they are a singularly timid, 
cowardly set of youths, who rarely show any spirit apart from 
the occasions when, banded with many others of their class, they 
indulge in acts of hooliganism and ruffianism. The average 
hooligan by himself is quite a tame member of society.” 
Another point on which Mr. Russell insists is to make lads 
dress themselves better :-— 

“It is doubtful whether any one to whom soap and water and 
more or less tidy clothes are a matter of course can rightly 
estimate the extent to which this question of clothes and cleanli- 
ness bears upon the criminality of youths. Dirty, ragged 
garments, greasy caps and neck-scarves worn day after day 
without the possibility of a change, are, I believe, responsible for 
much. Certain it is that the lad who is content with but one set 
of raiment invariably belongs to a very low stratum of society, 
and the absence of a desire for a Sunday suit and the unabashed 
wearing of the weck-day suit on the Sunday is very frequently 
indeed the mark of one largely impervious to outside influences.” 
We cannot quote further, but must simply say that it is 
refreshing to read so much common-sense in the writings of 
one who might be tempted to evolve striking or fantastic 
theories out of his experience. He notes in young gaol-birds 
“a certain look about the eyes,” but that is the nearest thing 
he mentions to the physical symptoms of criminal predestina- 
tion with which criminologists load their books, and, as we 
think, run their doctrines to death. 





THE CARE OF HEALTH. 

T is pitiable to see the men and women doomed from 
infancy to a life of physical suffering; it is pitiable to 
see strong men and women shattered and maimed by some 
cruel accident, or with constitution undermined by poisonous 
conditions of daily labour; but it is still sadder to make even 
the roughest estimate of the men, women, and children whose 
health has been ruined in ordinary domestic life for no reason 
but the grossest ignorance of knowledge which could be more 

easily acquired than the arts of reading and writing. 

Specialists on hygiene are apt to fall into such a state 
of mind that their books and lectures convey a general 
impression that the acquisition of health demands so much 
knowledge, so much leisure, the endurance of such oppressive 
restrictions and the performance of such strange and violent 
exercises, that its possession must be the rather doubtful 
privilege of a minority too harassed and anxious to enjoy it. 

“There is no such thing as health,” a doctor once told me. 
“There never has been. There never can be. It is only a 
matter of degree and comparison. A is more ill than B, or 
C is less ill at fifty than he was at forty, and I am better 
to-day than I was yesterday, but no one is well.” 

Experience of life under unfavourable conditions convinces 
me that with a little knowledge and an amount of self- 
discipline which would soon change into the lightly borne 
yoke of good habits, the degree of health possessed by our 
poorest wage-earners might be sensibly increased. It is waste 











of time to represent Nature as a goddess demanding complete 
subjection, and health as a reward bestowed on those, and 
those only, who unfailingly obey every one of her laws. If 
this were so, ignorant, self-indulgent humankind would 
never have conquered and possessed the earth and bent its 
forces to their use in the way that they have done. The 
truth is that Nature is an easygoing ruler, offering many 
alternative courses to her subjects. There is scarcely any one 
of her so-called laws which may not be occasionally, or even 
consistently, defied, provided that others are obeyed. Teachers 
of hygiene tell us that personal cleanliness is imperative, that 
well-cooked food is necessary, and that good ventilation is 
indispensable. In the meantime some of the strongest men 
in the country never have a bath, and pass their nights in 
rooms with about a third of the “minimum” cubic space. 
As a specimen of the food commonly eaten with impunity 
by men engaged in heavy work, I was told by a Scotch 
surgeon that in his native county the most usual method of 
making porridge is to shake oatmeal into boiling water, 
cook it for two minutes, and then serve it sprinkled with raw 
oatmeal, 

But all this affords no excuse for needlessly defying Nature; 
it only proves that it is possible even for the poorest and 
worst circumstanced among us to be subjects sufficiently 
loyal to be able to maintain a fair degree of health. All that 
is needed is settled determination to make the best of 
surroundings instead of the worst, a little elementary know- 
ledge, and the steady practice of habits of thrift. Not thrift 
in the narrow sense of saving, as many of the persons con- 
cerned are so poor that saving, except to the limited extent 
of making the best season provide something to mitigate the 
hardships of the worst, may be out of the question. The 
thrift required, and often so sadly lacking, is the skill which 
draws a pennyworth from the expenditure of every penny, 
and renounces any luxury which would deprive the home 
of decencies and necessaries. 

Unsatisfactory conditions of domestic life affect a man 
comparatively little, except in as far as he may have been 
exposed to them in early childhood, or if they should drive 
him to seek consolation in strong drink, or amusement in 
gambling. If food is scanty, his share cannot well be reduced; 
if it is coarse and ill cooked, his more vigorous health and 
outdoor life enable him to endure it. If the house is damp, 
or dark and ill ventilated, he is exposed to it for less than half 
as long as his wife, and his clothing, like his food, cannot fall 
below a certain level of comfort and decency as long as he 
continues to work among his fellows, If he should meet with 
a serious accident, he will almost certainly be nursed in 
hospital, and in the case of an acute illness he is far more 
likely to be sent to some institution than his wife would be if 
she contracted the same complaint. 

Children of school age also partly escape the effects of bad 
housing and poor domestic economy, and thus only the 
mother is exposed to the full brunt. Probably this is why 
she is slow to recognise the need and possibility of reform. 
“Law! it’s only me. J don’t take no heed of it so long’s me 
husband and children is all right.” Where do selfish girls go 
when they marry? This is a question that has often suggested 
itself to me on my daily rounds. Small trace of them can I 
find! The working-class mother seldom regards herself as an 
individual; pain must be very acute, danger imminent, before 
any sense of personal rights or duty to herself can be roused, 
and even then the quickening motive is a sudden inward 
vision of “what might happen to ’em if I was took.”” When 
persuading a woman subject to bronchitis, and with a bad 
family history of rheumatism or phthisis, to buy a mangle 
and wringer in preference to a piano, it is useless to tell her 
that her sufferings should count before her little daughter's 
very doubtful pleasure: one can only dwell upon the incon- 
venience caused to the whole family when she is ill, or the 
needless discomfort endured by her husband if the half-wrung 
clothes are “still about ” when he returns from work. 

Many of the greatest injuries to health are caused by cold, 
unsuitable clothing, reckless over-exertion, indifference as to 
proper drainage and water-supply, and needless exposure to 
infection. Nothing but regular teaching in schools and con- 
tinuation classes, and the combined efforts of district visitors, 
district nurses, and other house-to-house workers, aided by 
the provision of brief and suitable “earthly tracts,” will ever 

ring home to the ordinary labourer’s wife a full sense of her 
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duties and opportunities as guardian of the family health. 
The fact of infection, except for a chance outbreak here and 
there of selfish panic, is still far too little felt. A friend of mine, 
staying in a West Country town, was told that a woman whom 
she knew had, as an act of charity, first spent two hours in 
the room of a smallpox patient, and then played the organ 
in a crowded church. In reply to her horrified remonstrance, 
she was told tauntingly: ‘We are not afraid,” and could only 
reply: “Then you ought to be afraid!” 


Serious ill-health often results from the excessive value 
placed by a woman on a small monetary gain, coupled with 
her indifference to the expenditure of time and strength 
absorbed in earning it. A delicate woman living on a tiny 
pension and the produce of her garden refused in my hearing 
to sell a sack of potatoes, although the would-be purchaser 
offered to fetch it from her house and pay for it immediately. 
She afterwards told me that she preferred selling potatoes 
twenty pounds at a time and carrying them in a basket to the 
customer’s house, perhaps two miles away, because in this 
way she could get a slightly higher price. The fatigue and 
exhaustion, even the wear and tear of clothes, and the risk 
that the potatoes, if too long kept, might turn bad, all counted 
for nothing. She happened to be a country woman by birth, 
but thirty years of her life had been spent in London. The 
story is characteristic of a certain stage of mental cultivation, 
and has no necessary connexion with either urban or rural 
conditions. 

One of the most lastingly injurious forms that can be taken 
by the maternal ignorance of the requirements of health is the 
belief that there is “plenty” for a daughter at home, and 
that there is “no need” for her to ‘go out to work,—with the 
natural result that she is presently unable to do so. Irecently 
went intoa dirty, neglected house where a pale, white-handed 
woman, wrapped in a shawl, sat over a fire reading a fashion- 
book. It was a sunny afternoon in May. Her widowed 
mother, in receipt of an old-age pension, and with some small 
additional means, and still earning a trifle here and there, 
explained that she was anaemic. Thinking that the best plan 
would be to get the young woman out of such unfavourable 
surroundings, I asked her if she would not like to take a light 
place as a servant. She replied that she would, “just for a 
change,” adding with a fatuous, conceited air, “ but I’ve never 
been out anywheres acept as a teacher.”—“ What position did 
you hold ?”—*TI was assistant infant mistress at F It 
was before Mrs. M. come. There was changes then, and I had 
to leave.” Mrs. M. had been Head-Mistress for seventeen 
years, and this woman was barely thirty! For all those years 
her mother had allowed her to idle and starve at home, while 
she herself toiled and scraped and pinched. Their furniture 
was old lumber, their clothes were in rags. How they kept 
soul and body together until the pension was granted passes 
understanding, and if the mother died to-morrow the daughter 
would have no resource but the workhouse. Needless to say, 
the mother was buying patent medicines for her; but when I 
asked if she had any milk, the reply was:—“ Oh, yes, she 
likes it. I generally get a drop of a Friday when I’m passing 
down that way.” 

“Unchartered freedom ” put to such uses as this may well 
rouse a passing desire for the discipline that Socialism would 
bring in its wake, though in saner moments we realise that 
“Hasten slowly” is our safest guide to the far-distant goal of 
sound national health. M. Loane. 








RATS AND THE PLAGUE. 

” if PRIMIS, or firstly, the mere sport of it, which lasted 

ten days, drew ’em most markedly out of their 
melancholy. I'd defy sorrowful Job himself to lament or 
scratch while he’s routing rats from a rick. Secundo, or 
secondly, the vehement act and operation of this chase or 
war opened their skins to generous transpiration...... 
Thirdly, when we came to burn the bodies of the rats, I 
sprinkled sulphur on the faggots, whereby the onlookers were 
as handsomely suffumigated...... Yet more, we cleansed, 
limed, and burned out a hundred foul poke-holes, sinks, slews, 
and corners of unvisited filth in and about the houses of 
the village.” Mr. Kipling’s “Doctor of Medicine” could 


hardly preach from a text more appropriate to the occasion. 
It is unfortunately beyond doubt that for the first time in 
two hundred and fifty years we have the bacillus of plague 








once more with us in England. It is also beyond doubt that 
the area of infection is spreading. Something must be done 
to check it if possible, and it is clear that whatever is done 
must be organised on a scale far larger than anything we 
have hitherto undertaken. We have to face not merely a 
local scare, but a national need of an importance hardly to be 
exaggerated. 


The Times of December 22nd published an extremely able 
and interesting article from its special correspondent on the 
spread of plague among the rats of East Anglia. In it 
we are furnished with more than one fact which has not 
hitherto been made public, or which has not been brought 
into relation with other known facts. In the first place, it 
is practically certain that the outbreak of pneumonic plague 
at Freston last September is not the first, but that we have 
had the plague with us among rats and human beings for 
four years, and possibly more. The Times correspondent 
describes an outbreak now believed to have been plague, but 
at the time not suspected, which occurred four years ago, 
The cottages in which this outbreak took place are a pair, 
forming one small building, which, except for a tiny cottage 
two hundred yards distant, have no human habitation nearer to 
them than a quarter of a mile away. They belong, however, 
to the village of Shotley, situated on the south bank of the 
Orwell some miles south-east of Ipswich, and it is worth 
while to look at the map to see how very effectually the 
peninsula on which Shotley lies is isolated from the adjoining 
country by the estuaries of the Orwell and the Stour. The 
peninsula is sparsely populated, and the isolation of the 
cottages in question is a point to be noticed. On Decem- 
ber 12th, 1906, a woman died in one of the cottages of what was 
thought to be pneumonia. Two of her daughters then took 
the disease; one recovered and one died on December 19th. 
On December 26th a woman in the next cottage, who had 
nursed her neighbours, died of pneumonia; a few days later 
her husband died of the same disease, and on January 6th, 
1907, her mother died. Two of her children had pneumonia, 
and one died about the same time. This outbreak is 
the earliest of the suspected cases. The second occurred 
at Trimley, immediately opposite Shotley, on the north 
side of the Orwell. Two persons died at Trimley in 
January last of a disease now believed to be plague; but the 
evidence, it is admitted, is inconclusive. The third outbreak, 
definitely proved to have been plague, occurred in September 
last at Freston, a village a few miles south of Ipswich, and 
rather more than six miles from Shotley. The cottages, 
though nominally part of Freston, stand at some distance 
from the village, in a lonely position, with hardly a house 
visible from them. On September 11th a little girl of nine 
was taken ill, and a cat which she had fondled died the same 
day. The child died on the 16th; her mother died on the 
23rd; her father on the 29th, and a woman who had helped 
the father to nurse the woman on the 29th also. Bacterial 
cultures made from the blood of two of these four persons 
revealed the plague bacillus, and that they died of pneumonic 
plague there is no doubt. No other deaths have since 
occurred. 

The remarkable and sinister fact which was discovered, 
when the Freston cases were proved to be pneumonic plague, 
was that for some years past, in the peninsula south of 
the Orwell, there had been an extraordinary mortality among 
rats. They had been dying in large numbers since 1908, and 
probably before that. One witness, among the farmers and 
labourers questioned, stated that he had seen as many as 
three hundred dead rats in a single morning. Examination 
of dead rats picked up in the neighbourhood showed that 
they had died of plague; and it was next determined to 
ascertain whether live rats were similarly affected, and if so 
to what extent. A number were caught in an area near 
Ipswich selected at random, and it was found that as many 
as five per cent. were suffering from plague. The significance 
of the figure can be understood when it is added that in 
Bombay, during one of the most virulent epidemics, the 
proportion of live rats caught and found to be plague-stricken 
rarely reached six per cent. But these are not the only 
disquieting features of what the Times correspondent calls 
“these reluctant disclosures.” It has been known for many 
years that plague is carried from rats to human beings by a 
rat flea, pulex cheopis, which is abundant in India, but 
practically non-existent in this country. The commonest rat 
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flea in this country is ceratophyllus fasciatus, and it has been 
generally held hitherto that ceratophyllus fasciatus, although 
it is known to be an efficient host for plague germs, will not 
bite human beings. The Times correspondent, however, 
points out that experiments made in 1902 in Australia prove 
that ceratophyllus fasciatus will undoubtedly bite human 
beings if starved. The probability seems to be that the 
Freston outbreak began in this way. We have to consider, 
then, two main facts of which the seriousness is obvious. 
One is that plague-stricken rats can snd do infect human 
beings by means of a flea hitherto thought to be harmless; 
the other that the area over which these plague-stricken rats 
with their fleas extend already covers hundreds of miles, and 
is growing larger every day. At present the rim of infection 
is pushing out, from Ipswich as the centre, over not very 
thickly populated country. But in time, unless we can check 
it, this rim must reach larger villages and towns. Clearly it 
is of the first importance to discover where the rim may be 
at the present moment, and at what rate the infection is 
spreading. 

In short, what is wanted is more exact knowledge of every 
kind. As the Times correspondent points out, the richest 
country in the world has now known for three months that it 
has the plague bacillus within its borders, spread over a wide 
area, and “in that three months has not spent £100 upon 
ordered, coherent, precise scientific investigation.” Not only 
that, but it has known that the form of plague of which we 
have had outbreaks is the deadlier pneumonic form, infectious 
from one human being to another, whereas bubonic plague is 
almost invariably carried by the rat flea. Pneumonic plague 
can be caught by contact with the breath of a patient, and the 
possibilities of such a disease, if once it got a hold in some 
thickly populated district of a great city—in the area of the 
London docks, for instance, where rats swarm by the 
million—are about as hideous a nightmare as can be 
imagined. Apart from the danger to human life, the con- 
sequences to trade of London being declared an infected 
port, as it certainly would be, are almost beyond calcula- 
tion. That possibility alone demands that immediate steps 
should be taken to make the most comprehensive investiga- 
tions as to the source, nature, and means of combating the 
danger which we know to exist. The case is for Govern- 
ment action at once. The necessary investigation will cost 
£10,000 at least, the Times correspondent calculates; it may 
cost £20,000, and “if it took a quarter of a million, the money 
would be well spent.” Even that figure, compared with the 
possible loss to trade from the limitations imposed on an 
infected port, is a drop in the ocean. And investigation, if it 
is to be valuable, must begin at once. Inthe winter, although 
cold and rain do not check infection, it spreads more slowly. 
There are fewer rat fleas, and rats themselves do not breed so 
rapidly. The increased danger comes with the heat of 
summer and autumn, and with the increased danger let us 
hope that we may have increased knowledge. It is not to be 
supposed that civilisation has said its last word as to the 
means of combating one of the greatest pests of the human 
race. We can make buildings rat-proof; is it beyond 
imagination to create a rat-proof street, a rat-proof town, 
even a rat-proof port? It is difficult, doubtless, in the 
highest degree. But it is unthinkable that the rat pest is 
outside the reach of science. The plain fact is that we 
have never troubled ourselves to try to find out what science 
could do to fight it, and that it is time for us to begin. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROPOSED TRANS-PERSIAN RAILWAY. 


(To tue Eprron or ras “Srercrator.”’] 
Srr,—“ East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet,” like all other sweeping statements in this complex 
world, can scarcely be taken au pied de la lettre. The sailor 
of Phoenician and Arab race, starting from the ports of the 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, carried his com- 
merce on the West to the Atlantic, and on the East to the 
China seas. Long before the belated European explorer—for 
Henry the Navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, 
Columbus, and Magellan were belated in comparison with the 
Phoenician and the Arab—had linked West to East and 
girdled the globe, the wealth of Cathay and of Ind was 
finding its way across Eastern seas and lands to Alexandria, 











the Syrian ports, and Constantinople, and later to Bruges, 
Genoa, and Venice. The Isthmus of Suez is known to have 
been the high road between East and West fully two thousand 
years before the days of M. de Lesseps. Te Major Rennell 
and the Scotch historian Robertson we are indebted for a 
careful study of the ancient trade routes between Europe and 
India. Railway communication between them dates, as a 
project, from the early “ forties,” and is fully discussed in the 
eighteenth chapter of Lord Curzon’s “ Persia.” The Proceed- 
ings of the Central Asian Society, notably a lecture on “Rail- 
ways in Western Asia” by Colonel Picot, embody the more 
recent facts, views, and proposals. Probably Great Britain 
was never nearer to being responsible for a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf than in the years 1878-80, 
shortly after the Berlin Conference, when the control and 
administration of Cyprus had passed into the hands of a 
British High Commissioner supported by a British garrison, 
It is authoritatively stated that had Lord Beaconsfield, and 
not Mr. Gladstone, been returned to power in 1880, a railway 
from the Gulf of Iskanderun to the head of the Persian 
Gulf would have been inaugurated, and if inaugurated, 
doubtless completed. Mr. Gladstone shelved the project. 


The Russian scheme for a line connecting the Russian 
railway system in the Caucasus with that of India in 
Baluchistan is one which must be considered from two points 
of view,—viz.: (1) its political, commercial, and financial import 
to the British possessions, and (2) its influence on our 
relations with Persia itself, and with the two Powers who 
share with us the predominating interest in the Middle East, 
viz., Russia and Germany. 

This railway, as projected, will start from Baku, or, more 
strictly speaking, from a point on the line from Tiflis about 
sixty miles south-west of Baku, and, skirting the western 
shore of the Caspian to Resht, will run up the valley of the 
Safid-rud, cross the Elburz range to Kazvin, and so probably 
reach Teheran. There is admittedly an alternative route 
from Kazvin vid Hamadan to Isfahan; but were the Great 
Central Railway of Persia to leave Teheran on one side, 
I would predict the early transfer of the seat of government 
from Teheran back to its old and time-honoured seat at 
Isfahan. It is worth noting that Isfahan lies on the 
boundary-line between the Russian and the neutral spheres, 
and a metropolis there would better secure the equilibrium of 
the British and Russian influence and interests than a capital 
city obviously destined to be dominated by Russia. 


The reason why Baku, and not Tiflis or Batoum, is made the 
starting-point of this railway is that the one and only line 
connecting the Caucasus with Moscow and St. Petersburg, and 
indeed with Russia in Europe generally, is that which, crossing 
the Don at Rostov, passes by Georgievsk, Petrovsk,and Derbend 
to Baku. Between Viadikavkas and Tiflis lies the main range 
of the Caucasus Mountains, and to skirt the eastern end of that 
range was a simpler engineering problem than attempting to 
cross the range itself. If the Trans-Persian Railway is 
constructed, I anticipate that the branch from Tiflis vid 
Erivan to Julfa will be continued wid Tabriz to a junction 
with the main line at Kazvin. Indeed, the Press of 
Tiflis is already demanding this extension, and for the 
direct traffic between Batoum and Central Persia it is 
unquestionably needed. Whether the main line reaches 
Isfahan vid Teheran or vid Hamadan, we may reasonably 
conclude that from Isfahan it will be continued to Yezd 
and Kirman. East of Kirman lies that section of the railway 
which presents, as far as we know, the most difficulty. The 
Russian project obviously regards Nushki, the present 
terminus of the line from Quetta, as the objective. I venture 
to suggest that before deciding on the alignment of the rail- 
way between Kirman and the North-Western Railway of 
India a careful survey of the intervening country should be 
made. It appears to me clear that, at least from a commercial 
point of view, Larkana or Ruk Junction on the Indus Valley 
section of the North-Western State Railway would bea better 
terminus than Nushki. Goods and passengers brought in to 
Ruk Junction can be despatched thence straight to Lahore, 
Delhi, Rajputana, Central India, Karachi, and Bombay. 
Traffic brought in to Nushki would have to mount two thousand 
five hundred feet to Quetta, and then descend five thousand 
feet to Sibi, before it reaches the Indus plain. Why not avoid 
for all traffic so tedious and expensive a route? The high rates 
charged by the North-Western State Railway have for years 
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been one of the chief causes of the costliness of living at 
Quetta. 

It may reasonably be inferred that the section from Baku 
to Yezd will be constructed under Russian, and that from the 
Indus Valley or Nushki to Kirman under British, manage- 
ment. The Yezd-Kirman section is, under the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907, in the neutral sphere. Presumably the 
control of that section will be settled by negotiation. 

A great railway must perforce have branches or affluents. 
That from Tiflis vi¢ Erivan and Tabriz has already been 
mentioned, and I may point out, en passant, that a direct line 
from Tabriz to Khanikin, through Kirmanshah, has for some 
years been talked about. In addressing a Conference of 
Moscow merchants at the end of November, M. Klemm stated 
that a branch from Teheran vid Hamadan and Kirmanshah 
to Khanikin, there to meet a German line from Baghdad, was 
contemplated. Another branch will presumably connect 
Teheran and Mashhad, and Mashhad as a matter of course 
will be connected with Ashkabad, the capital of the Trans- 
Caspian Province, and thus Russia will be able to complete 
the loop, returning by the Trans-Caspian Railway to Krasno- 
vodsk, and thence by steamer to Baku. Branches to the 
ports of the Shat-el-arab and Persian Gulf are obviously 
indispensable. A word or two will be said about these 
later. 

Considerations based on natural and political geography 
indicate that the alignment of the Trans-Persian or Indo- 
European Railway—the telegraph line is known as “ Indo- 
European”—must follow approximately the route which I 
have described above. That the line can be made is evident. 
The question is: Is it, from the commercial and political 
point of view, worth making? If it is, it is also financially 
worth making, and the capital, supported as the scheme will 
be by the Governments of Great Britain and Russia, can 
hardly fail to be forthcoming. Afghanistan can no longer 
exercise a veto, as it did on the Merv-Quetta line (not that I 
ever favoured that!), for Afghan territory is not touched. 
During the last decade the political situation in the Middle 
East has undergone important modifications. In the Persian 
debate of January 22nd, 1902, in the House of Commons 
indications of that change of feeling and policy which resulted 
in the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 are to be found; and 
Mr. Valentine Chirol’s volume on “The Middle Eastern 
Question,” published in October, 1903, on his return from a 
journey through Persia to the Delhi Durbar, made it clear to 
Great Britain what German competition in Turkish Arabia 
portended. 

All precedent points to the fact that the interchange of the 
wealth of East and West means profit for the merchant and 
the middleman. If this be so—and Phoenician, Arab, Greck, 
and Roman, Hanse citizen, Venetian and Genoese, have all 
found it so—then the restoration of Persia to prosperity is 
secured by this railway. 

The policy of the “open door” is so firmly associated with 
all British commercial enterprise that we need hardly 
apprehend British opposition to a project which encourages 
that policy. For years past angry contrasts have been drawn 
between the subsidised export system of Russia and the 
unaided efforts of the British or Indian merchant. But, if a 
Trans-Persian railway be made, it must admittedly be thrown 
open freely to international enterprise. Batoum must become 
a free port. The Moscow monopolist is inclined to resent 
this, but he will et over his forebodings. He will have to 
reconcile himself to a large business and small profits, instead 
of a limited but lucrative monopoly. The Russian merchant 
will find that outlet to the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys and 
the Persian Gulf for which he has so far yearned in vain. 

We Englishmen will not readily abandon that prescriptive 
right to supremacy in the Persian Gulf which some centuries 
of commerce and well-nigh a century of absolute control have 
conferred upon us. Here, however, let me emphasise two 
points only,—viz.: (1) While we hold India we have a naval 
base adjacent to the Gulf such as no other Power can com- 
mand. (2) If we lose India—the subsequent proceedings 
interest us no more. Therefore let us strengthen our naval 
base in India, so that competition may be out of the question. 
The Government of India should maintain its own naval 
contingent. With this by way of preface, I suggest that the 


terminus of the Persian Gulf branch of the Trans-Persian 
Railway be placed at some port situate either in British 








Baluchistan or in the British sphere of Persia. Pasni and 
Chahbar are ports that appear to be suitable. 

For seventy years European brains have pondered over the 
theme of an Indo-European railway. Politics and finance, 
party rivalry and international jealousy, have been even 
graver obstacles than mountain, desert, and river. I venture 
to think that all these are about to be overcome, and that ten 
or twelve years hence the Caucasus and the Indus Valley, the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, will be united by iron 
roads. If the control of these lines be fairly apportioned 
between Briton, Slav, and Teuton, the interests of all, 
including the Turk and the Persian, may be secured without 
disturbing the peace of Europe and Asia.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. A. CO. Yars. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I point out what seems a fair test of the probable 
utility of the Referendum? Let us inquire how it would 
have worked had it been in operation during the past few 
years. First, as to recent Conservative measures. How 
would Chinese labour have fared? Any suggestion for its 
introduction would have been stillborn had the Referendum 
been in force. What would have been the fate of Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Bill? Not so decisive. The fault of the Act was 
that it went too far. The magnificent compromise of 1870 was 
that Board and Voluntary schools should live flush together. 
The Board schools, with the public purse to draw upon, set 
up a standard of expenditure that proved an intolerable 
burden on the Voluntary schools and undermined their very 
existence. But their right to exist had been agreed to in a 
measure that is a deathless monument to the statesman who 
carried it through. Mr. Balfour was undoubtedly right in 
bringing in a measure to enable them to exist, but he went 
farther than was necessary. How would the Referendum 
have affected the Act? Simply he would have cut out every 
clause which would have unnecessarily cost him a single vote. 
Simply he would have asked the minimum the schools could 
do with, have eliminated all extraneous matter not absolutely 
necessary, and in the result have passed a useful and much- 
wanted measure. The very possibility of an appeal to the 
Referendum would have made the appeal unnecessary. The 
same would have happened with the Licensing Bill. The 
“trade” rightly demand to be saved from caprice and 
governed by the average opinion of the average man over an 
average time. Again Mr. Balfour gave more than the 
exigencies of the case required, and again the Referendum 
would have ensured a more satisfactory Act being passed. 

Then we come to the Election of 1906,—a 
Referendum on Free-trade; and it would have been fortunate 
had it been so limited. The Liberals had a mandate to 
preserve Free-trade, and what alone has undermined the 
impregnable position thus given them was the vindictiveness 
with which they tried to get their knife into their political 
opponents. This lost the confidence of the country, which 
has nosympathy with spitefulness. But this the Referendum 
would have saved them from. Their Bills were unnecessarily 
cruel and intemperate, but had they been compelled to stand 
the test of the Referendum they would have been so modified 
that probably useful measures would have resulted. The one 
end of those in charge would have been to secure every 
possible supporter, and anything offensive would have been 
instantly cut out. And why the strong Liberal objection to the 
Referendum to-day? Simply because they know that all the 
measures will have to be so revised. But anexample. Their 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. It will be a very different 
measure according as it will or will not have to face the 
Referendum. When every possible voter will have to be con- 
ciliated there will be no wanton aggression to make it 
oppressive. 

One word further. How is the Referendum to be made 
effective? Simply any minority in the Commons, say one 
hundred and fifty, or in the Lords, say fifty, should have the 
right to demand it whenever they deem it wise. The right 
will not be abused. It will be a perilous weapon to play with, 
and the Opposition will be as careful not to lose votes by 
injudicious appeals which will irritate the country. The one 
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result will be t0 make wise and moderate counsels prevail in 
both parties.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Y. C. DAWBARN. 

[Our correspondent’s excellent letter reminds us of the 
saying of the Swiss politician that the real way to appreciate 
the benefits of the Referendum was to think of the piles of 
bad Bills which were never introduced because of the know- 
ledge that they would not be passed at a Referendum. The 
unseen working of the Poll of the People was even greater 
than the seen. So would it be with us. We cannot for the 
present publish any more correspondence on the Referendum. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
[To raz Eprron ey tux “Srecrator,”’] 

Srr,—In your article of December 17th on “The Political 
Situation” you say that when the “ Veto Bill” reaches the 
House of Lords, that House “ will no doubt attempt to amend 
the Bill by providing for a reform of the composition of the 
Second Chamber, and by the suggestion of joint sittings in 
the case of ordinary disagreements, and of a reference to the 
people in the case of matters of gravity.” I should have 
thought that the right course would be that the Lords should 
decline to preceed with the consideration of the Bill limiting 
the powers of the House of Lords until the Government have 
produced their own measure for the reform of its composition, 
which is promised in the preamble of the Veto Bill. This is 
the course which the Peers, led by Lord Salisbury, took in the 
case of the extension of franchise Bill, 1884. They declined to 
proceed until they had before them the closely connected 
measure for the consequent redistribution of seats. Their 
attitude led to a Conference and a satisfactory solution. 
Supposing that the Government are intransigeant, and that 
Mr. Balfour should be invited to take office, it appears to me 
that he ought to do so, notwithstanding his weakness in the 
House of Commons. Like the younger Pitt in face of the 
North-Fox Coalition, he could hold office for a few months, 
disregarding defeats in the Commons. This would give him 
time enough to pass through the House of Lords a complete 
measure on the lines of Lord Lansdowne’s Resolutions. This 
could then be presented to the House of Commons, If the 
Radical-Irish majority rejected a measure which included 
(1) a rational reform of the composition of the House of 
Lords; (2) their own proposals of the reduction of the 
absolute veto to a suspensory veto as regards matters of 
lesser importance; (3) the Referendum on _ the larger 
questions, they would not go to the country with much 
advantage in the Election which would then ensue.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BB. H. 

[We cannot agree. Mr. Balfour if he took office under the 
conditions named could not get a single money vote, and 
a vote of want of confidence in his Administration would 
be passed by the Commons the day after his assump- 
tion of office. The General Election went against the 
Unionists. That is a fact which it is useless to ignore. 
The Unionists could only come in to dissolve, and another 
Dissolution is impossible at present.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 
(To rue Eprror or tras “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—It is with feelings of the utmost dismay that Ulster 
Unionists have seen the advice tendered to them in the article 
entitled “An Appeal to Ulster” appearing in the Spectator 
of December 24th. The publication of this advice in a 
journal of such eminence known to be a consistent, unfalter- 
ing, and strenuous upholder of the Union, although done with 
the best intentions, is unfortunate, because by suggesting a 
third course it perplexes its readers at a moment when it is 
of supreme importance that the attention of the whole nation 
should be concentrated on the single issue of Home-rule or 
no Home-rule. 

To be plain and explicit, I may say at once that Ulster 
Unionists cannot for a moment listen to the counsels of the 
Spectator, although they acknowledge the high authority and 
perfect good faith of their author. They are in honour 
bound not to desert their fellow-Unionists of the South and 
West. They have repeatedly pledged themselves to this 
effect, and could not, and would not, stoop to the base and 
dishonourable course of saving their own interests at the 
expense of friends placed in circumstances of graver difficulty 








and danger than themselves. Besides, the surrender would 
be useless. Mr. Asquith’s Government will not propose any 
measure which has not received the sanction of Mr. John Red- 
mond, and you acknowledge that Mr. Redmond will accept no 
Bill which does not include Ulster, the future milch-cow of the 
Nationalist Parliament. To assent to such proposals, much 
more to put them forward, would be to abandon our position, 
which is to deny the authority of any Government to deprive 
us of our rights as British citizens, by virtue of which we 
claim direct representation in the British House of Commons, 
and, except in local matters, to be governed by its direct 
authority. 

If we should become consenting parties to the subjugation 
of our Southern and Western fellow-Unionists to a Nationalist 
Government, we should be guilty of abetting the violation of 
rights identical with those which we are engaged in defending 
for ourselves. Our interests as well as our honour point in 
the same direction. The Unionists of the South and West, 
although scattered and generally in a local minority, are 
collectively not contemptible in numbers, and contain in their 
ranks many eminent and influential members. Could we with- 
out the loss of half our strength and all our reputation jettison 
such men (to name a very few) as Sir E. Carson, Mr. Campbell, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Lords Iveagh and Ardilaun, and Mr. 
Richard Carden, the indefatigable secretary of the Unionist 
Alliance? Such a betrayal would be as foolish as it would 
be infamous, and would expose us to the contempt and 
indignation of all honest men. If it is the will of God that 
the Unionists of Ireland, who under much discouragement 
have been steadfast in their loyalty to Crown and Constita- 
tion, are to perish, we will at least meet our fate with dignity 
and go down with our honour unsullied and our colours fiying. 
—I am, Sir, &., Ong or THE Hon. SECRETARIES, 

UustER UNIONIST CoUNCIL. 

[We have dealt with our correspondent’s main contention 
in the “ News of the Week,” but must say here how fully we 
appreciate and sympathise with his chivalrous desire to stand 
by the minority in the South. The only issue between us is 
the best way to protect that minority.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To tas Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Statements have recently been made that Ulster 
Protestants are weakening in their opposition to Home-rule, 
and in support of this theory it is chimed that the Tyrone 
seats could not be held by the Nationalists without Protestant 
aid. The following details with regard to the poll at the 
recent election in East Tyrone are of interest in this con- 
nexion. The figures are taken from a report made by the 
Unionist agent, and can be relied on. An examination of the 
names on the register made after the poll showed that if 
every Protestant elector who voted voted Unionist and every 
Roman Catholic Nationalist, the Nationalist majority should 
be 137. It was, in fact, 140, which shows that there cannot 
have been much cross-voting. There were on the register 
3,232 Unionists. Of these, 2,968 voted, leaving a balance to 
be accounted for of 259. Of these, 105 were dead, 61 were 
abroad (out of Europe), 35 were unable to vote owing to illness, 
and 32 were out-voters. The remaining 26 comprised the 
persons who were unable to vote owing to occupying official 
and other positions. It is clear that the number who 
abstained from voting must have been very small. In the 
face of these figures it is difficult to see how the Unionists 
could have more clearly evidenced their determination.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. D. Rep, 

7 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 





[To tue Eprror ov rae “Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—I am an Ulsterman, but, perhaps, not qualified to speak 
for my own people. If I may obtrude a little family and 
personal history, my position will be defined. My family has 
been settled in Ulster since the beginning of our conquest of 
Ireland; at the Boyne we fought for King James. That 
implies no disloyalty to the English connexion; we Anglo- 
Normans generally took the Royalist side in the Civil War 
and the Revolution. The defeated Cavaliers in England 
became loyal to the Commonwealth; we Anglo-Normans in 
Ireland when defeated became loyal to the Revolution. My 
own family has bred Orangemen; we have served Ulster; we 
with our fellow-countrymen have maintained the supremacy 








of England against our hostile subjects and hers. So much 
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for family history; it is not, I think, remarkable among 
descendants of the original conquerors. Most of our people 
are of the later settlements, but they and we alike have kept 
our blood pure from Celtic taint; we loathe mixed marriages. 
But I myself left Ulster thirty-four years ago, when a boy, 
and have never lived there since; for the last fifteen years I 
have lived in London. ‘My feelings, then, are the call of the 
blood; they may not be the present thoughts of my own 
people, but just because my feelings are that call I think it 
likely that my thoughts are as theirs. 

You ask us to press for separation from the South; you 
think that we should thus score a tactical advantage, and 
put the Government ona dilemma. But a Government that 
can propose Home-rule on the strength of a heterogeneous 
majority won on mixed issues is not going to be stopped by 
logical or moral arguments; the time for such arguments is 
past. The Government has the power to force Home-rule 
through Parliament, and must do so to retain office. From 
its own point of view it is justified; it cannot continue its 
“Individualist Socialism” except by betraying to England’s 
enemies and ours the garrison that for eight centuries has 
upheld the supremacy of England against them. But if 
England and the Lowlands betray their garrison at the 
bidding of Ireland, and Wales and the Highlands, we that are 
the garrison cannot betray our outlying posts in the South; 
they are not even different families, but often our personal 
relatives. Would you have asked Calcutta to abandon 
Lucknow in 1857? ‘There is no difference. If history counts 
for anything, the year that sees Home-rule will see massacre 
in Ireland. Ulster will stand by the South. 

And when England has betrayed her garrison, Ulster, I 
think, “will do her own work.” If need be, we shall hand 
that work from father to son for fifty years, while English 
regiments—any that can be trusted—stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their enemies to fire on the Anglo-Scotch 
garrison. At the end will be a new Ireland—a separate State 
—purged of the Celt, but hating and despising England more 
bitterly than America did a century ago,—and waiting.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Leste D’Essr. 

[We deal with the subject of this letter in the “News of 
the Week.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To rue Eprron or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I have just finished reading the article in your last 
issue headed “An Appeal to Ulster.” For the past twelve 
months, and especially since the late Election, many of us in 
Ulster have been sorely driven, much against our will, to the 
conclusion that if Home-rule is inevitable, the only hope for 
Ulster is separate Home-rule. What has driven us to this 
conclusion, to what may seem the desertion of our brethren 
in the Soutli and West? Suppose we in Ulster resist the 
establishment of Home-rule to the death (and, Sir, I am no 
passive resister) ; suppose we live to see our country devastated, 
our defenders shot down by British troops ; even suppose that, 
assisted by the sons and friends of Ulster at home and abroad, 
we succeeded after much tribulation in convincing the British 
Radicals we were too tough a morsel to swallow, what more 
could we hope for in a settlement of the question than separate 
treatment for Ulster? I must, however, protest against your 
confining the right to separate treatment to the people of 
North-East Ulster? By that term I presume you refer to 
Belfast and the four adjoining counties of Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, and Londonderry, which return fifteen Unionist and 
only four Nationalist Members to the Imperial Parliament. 
You seem to forget that Tyrone, the central county of Ulster, 
and Fermanagh, which borders on Connaught, are half 
Unionist, although as at present divided and “revised” the 
Unionists only return two Members to one Radical and three 
Nationalists. It must be also remembered that North and 
East Tyrone before the last three Revision Sessions had only 
a combined anti-Unionist majority of twenty-three in the 
1906 Election. In both Tyrone and Fermanagh the Unionists 
control their respective County Councils, and in Tyrone five 
out of seven District Councils, and every vote for these 
Councils is given on strict party lines. The three counties 
remaining are Donegal, Monaghan, and Cavan. To separate 


Donegal from Ulster would be a geographical impossibility. 
It is the most northern county in Ireland, and one division of 
it is very strongly Unionist; whilst Monaghan and Cavan, 
which from a Protestant point of view have never recovered 








from the terrible massacre of 1641, contain strong and 
extremely militant Protestant minorities. To conclude: 
although it may seem bad to leave our scattered Unionists 
in the South and West to the tender mercies of a Dublin 
Parliament, let us hope they will always find a haven of 
refuge here to which they can flee as their fathers fled to 
Derry and Enniskillen in 1688.—I am, Sir, &., 
Samvugt M. Miter, 

Newtownstewart, Co. Tyrone. 

[The best proposal would be this. A poll should be taken 
in each county of Ulster whether that county should be under 
the Belfast or the Dublin Parliament. If it is replied that 
this might lead to Donegal and Cavan being cut off from 
Dublin, and a state of geographic chaos produced, we would 
answer: “That is our case.” You cannot apply the principle 
of local autonomy fairly and safely in Ireland without a 
reductio ad absurdum. Therefore you had better leave the 
Union alone. It is the form of government which divides us 
least.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
[To rum Eprron or tas “Specrator,”’)} 

Sir,—The somewhat halting defence made by “OC. A. G. B.” 
of the Declaration of London in the Spectator last week will 
not go far towards reconciling those who are opposed to its 
ratification, among whom are arrayed the principal Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom, as well as the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

I propose, with your permission, to deal only with the 
important question of the conversion of merchantmen into 
men-of-war on the high seas, which I may sum up in the 
words of the Glasgow Chamber’s letter to Sir Edward Grey 
of November 14th last, as follows :-— 

“ Conversion of Merchant Vessels into Men-of-War on the High 

Seas.—On this subject the Chamber needs only but urgently and 
most respectfully to impress on His Majesty’s Government the 
paramount importance, not only in the interests of this country, 
but of other nations and of humanity, of protecting oversea com- 
merce against all and every species of privateering by whatever 
means or in whatever way sought to be legalised.” 
This question, it is true, finds no place in the Declaration of 
London, as we declined to recognise this extraordinary claim 
as being in accordance with the principles of maritime warfare ; 
but it “remains open” according to the Hague Conference of 
1907, which means that the countries which are in favour of 
conversion—viz., Russia, France, and Germany—propose to 
take advantage of it should they become belligerents. As we 
have made no special protest, and the Declaration of London 
is intended to carry out the views generally of the Hague 
Conference of 1907, it appears to me that in ratifying the 
Declaration we are tacitly accepting the conversion of 
merchantmen into men-of-war on the high seas. Most naval 
officers will not only concur in the view of the Glasgow 
Chamber, but will hold that this is in practice a revival of 
privateering in its most aggravated form. In our former 
wars a privateer was known as such, a letter of marque was 
issued, there was no question as to her status, and I know of 
no instance of a merchant-ship sailing as a merchantman and 
becoming a privateer on the high seas. The case of the 
‘Alabama’ may be thought an exception, but the circum- 
stances were peculiar,and we acknowledged subsequently that 
our neutrality had been abused, even though she sailed from 
our ports unarmed. If it proves anything, it directly denies 
the right of transformation of a merchant-ship into a man-of- 
war on the high seas. 

Your correspondent, referring to the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856, rather lightly dismisses the question of privateering, 
saying that “the promised abolition of privateering was 
rendered nugatory and absurd by the Russian invention of 
the ‘ Volunteer Fleet,’ and by the generally adopted system of 
armed mercantile cruisers.” Is this so? I think not. AsI 
understand, the Volunteer Fleet of Russia consisted of vessels 
of high speed which, as a measure of economy, formed a part 
of the mercantile marine in peacetime; but they were com- 
manded by naval officers, and were intended to be armed 
cruisers in time of war. It never was proposed to alter their 
status at will, nor to transform them from merchant-ships 
into men-of-war except at one of the national ports. As is 
well known, this idea only took shape on account of Treaty 
obligations prohibiting Russian men-of-war of the Black Sea 
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Fleet from passing through the Dardanelles. In any case, 
the Volunteer Fleet ships were well known and could be 
discounted. A list of thirteen of these ships, headed by 
the famous ‘Petersburg,’ is given in the Naval Annual 
for 1910. 

Leaving this important question, les me refer a moment to 
the Declaration of Paris, which has been much criticised; but 
at least this Declaration was clear and distinct, the rule of 
free ships making free goods except contraband being a 
distinct boon to the neutral carriers, while the abolition of 
privateering was a valuable compensativi to a belligerent 
with a large mercantile marine. 

So far as I understand the Declaration of London, 
it appears to me to be a_ ~pot-pourrt composed of 
insoluble ingredients, embodying rules and principles at 
variance with former maritime customs both as regards 
belligerents and neutrals, but generally working to the dis- 
advantage of this country as the paramount naval Power, and 
in dependence on oversea trade for her daily bread.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ADMIRAL. 





(To tue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Foreign Secretary is understood to say that “in 
practice ” neutral merchantmen are liable to be sunk uncondi- 
tionally by a belligerent ship of war. Will he tell us of one 
instance in which that has been done—much less submitted 
to—on the high seas (prior to the recent case of the ‘ Knight 
Commander’)? He says that instances have occurred in 
recent years in which food-stuffs, “with the approval of other 
Great Powers,” have been declared to be absolute contraband. 
Will he state in how many cases a cargo of food-stuffs has 
been confiscated as such; and, incidentally, how many 
Powers, small or great, approved the French Declaration of 
rice as contraband in 1584? He says that a neutral has no 
redress except in a Prize Court. Will he explain where 
redress was obtained for the illegal acts of United States 
cruisers for which (inter alia) we obtained half-a-million of 
money damages in 1873, and whether a Prize Court ordered 
the release of the ‘Malacca’? Finally, are we to take it that 
every assertion of an inadmissible principle by a foreign 
Chancellery is to be made the occasion of compromise by 
Great Britain ?>—I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Bary, 
Temple. 





(To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. R. B. Marston, like many other critics of the 
Declaration of London, ignores in your last issue both the 
document he criticises and the situation as it at present 
exists. Apart from the Declaration, some difference exists 
between the views of various nations as to the right to seize 
food-stuffs. The doctrines laid down in British Courts may 
be summarised as follows. 

Articles capable of being used for purposes of either peace 
or war—e.g., food-stuffs—are conditional contraband; that ir, 
they may be seized when on the way to assist in the naval or 
military operations of the enemy. Strict proof that this 
condition is fulfilled being generally impossible, the Courts 
have regarded certain circumstances, such as destination for 
the armed forces or for a place of naval or military equip- 
ment, as sufficient to raise a presumption against the neutral. 
Moreover, if these circumstances can be established in respect 
of the cargo, the fact that the ship is bound for a neutral port 
affords no protection. 

The American and Japanese Courts have enunciated similar 
doctrines, but the latter have been inclined to relax the rules 
of proof. Thus in 1904-5 not only were cargoes of food-stuffs 
bound for Vladivostok condemned, but also flour going to 
Korsakof, salt to Nikolaevsk, and food-stuffs to Newchwang. 
Russia went further, and at first declared food-stuffs absolute 
contraband—z.e., liable to condemnation when destined for 
any place in the territory or occupation of the enemy—and only 
modified her attitude under diplomatic pressure. In 1885 
France declared rice contraband and Germany acquiesced. 

It is thus apparent that all the dangers which Mr. Marston 
imagines to be consequential upon the Declaration already 
exist. But this is not all, for he has not discovered that what 
the Declaration does provide is some mitigation of those 
dangers, and that his letter is really a defence and not an 
attack upon the Declaration. His postscript only makes the 
point clearer. He there again mistakes the provisions of the 
Declaration, and draws a picture of the way in which a right 


of capture may be abused. It was, in fact, so abused, accord. 
ing to British views, by Russia; but the Declaration is 
specially framed to minimise this possibility in the future. 
It relegates food-stuffs definitely to the category of con- 
ditional contraband, and lays down what is the least which 
the captor must establish to raise even a primd-facie case (see 
Arts. 33, 34). Of course a belligerent muy still attempt indis- 
criminate seizure, but the Declaration, if ratified, will make 
at least this difference: that whereas at present a plausible 
case might be made to excuse such a practice, it will then be 
a flagrant violation of a Treaty with all the most powerful 
neutral nations, and a belligerent with one enemy already to 
fight is not likely to be over-eager to risk bringing others into 
the field. 

Article 35 secures an even more important point,—viz., the 
immunity of a neutral vessel with a cargo of food-stuffs while 
herself bound for a neutral port. Any quantity of food can 
therefore be brought to any neutral port on the West Coast 
of Europe, and if our Fleet cannot secure a passage across 
the Bay, the Channel, or the North Sea, we shall already be 
past hope. In short, the Declaration, if ratified, is likely to 
prove in this matter a valuable safeguard. A study of the 
provisions of the Declaration and of the existing situation 
will, I believe, effectually dispose of other criticism. Perhaps 
some anxiety might be allayed if it were generally known 
that the secretary of the Imperial Defence Committee and 
the then Director of Naval Intelligence were amongst the 
British delegates responsible for drawing up the Declaration. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Bray. 

Temple, E.C. 





“THE GREAT ILLUSION.” 

[To tas Eprron or tras “Sprrcraror.”’) 
Srr,—The criticism of “The Great Illusion” which appeared 
in the Spectator of November 26th was in form and spirit so 
entirely fair, and the correction of what you termed my 
“unconscious misrepresentation” of your own attitude so 
entirely such as I can readily subscribe to, that it seems 
ungracious to ask you for a little space in which to correct 
what strikes me, and I think will strike some of your readers, 
as likely to convey a somewhat false idea of the scope of the 
book you had under review. Yourexpression of the hope that 
you desire nothing better than that the author should persuade 
the world generally to accept the propositions which he lays 
down must be my excuse for asking you to find space for the 
following explanation. 

Agreeing with the main economic propositions of my book, 
you express disagreement with the psychology, on these 
grounds :—= 

“Just as individuals quarrel among themselves, and fight as 
bitterly as the police and the Law Courts will allow them, not 
because they think it will make them rich, but because their blood 
is up, and they want to stand up for what they believe to be their 
rights, or to revenge themselves for wrongs done to them, as they 
think, by their fellows, so nations will fight even though it is 
demonstrable that they will get no material gain thereby.” 

I think any one reading that and the balance of the review 
would conclude that the points you raise had been entirely 
neglected by the author. I do not doubt that the treatment 
is most inadequate, but may I for the sake of those who are 
really interested in finding some way out of this absurd 
armament impasse point out that by far the largest of the 
three sections into which “ The Great Illusion” is divided 
is devoted to just such points as that you raiseP For 
instance, the longest chapter of the whole book is devoted 
to showing just why modern States in their psychological 
attributes cannot be compared te individuals in the way 
you compare them. Take the Anglo-German conflict. If 
all Germans were of one opinion, and all the English of an 
exactly opposite opinion; if on one side there were ranged 
a homogeneous group representing the entire nation and 
embodying one conception of life or policy, confronted by 
another homogeneous group representing the other entire 
nation and embodying an exactly opposite conception of life and 
policy ; if German Democrats were in cordial agreement with 
German Junkers and in complete disagreement with English 
Socialists; if English Conservatives were in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Lloyd George and in complete disagreement 
with the German theories of Protection and authority; if 
German political ideals were one and indivisible, and immu- 








tably represented, say, an absolutist as opposed to democratic 
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polity, and English political ideals were purely Individualist 
as opposed to Socialist,—why then in these impossible con- 
- ditions the two States would approximate in their psycho- 
logical make-up to two individuals. But when you get millions 
of Germans much more suspicious of their own rulers than of 
their English “enemies,” and when you get English Con- 
servatives at the bottom of their hearts far more fearing, and 
perhaps rightly, the attacks of English Socialists than of 
German invaders, you most certainly get a condition of things 
in which State divisions no longer coincide with the real 
divisions that provoke conflict in human affairs. I am quite 
as much of opinion as you can be that “men fight sometimes 
for the love of fighting, sometimes for great and noble causes, 
and sometimes for bad causes, but practically never with an 
account-book and a balance-sheet in their hands.” But Iam 
quite as sure also that these non-material differences which 
divide them will in the future coincide less and less with State 
divisions; that you are never again likely to have a conflict reach- 
ing down to the psychological fundamentals of human nature in 
which one side will coincide with, say, the limits of the British 
State,—Christian and Mohammedan, Protestant and Catholic, 
Celt and Norman, native Indian and white Australian, Pan- 
Islam, Egyptian and Jamaica negro, Socialist and Conserva- 
five, black and yellow and yellow and white. All these will 
never be animated by any one common sentiment of sufficient 
psychologic force to throw them as a mass against another 
State, say, like Russia, made up of elements just as 
heterogeneous,—reformist and reactionary, revolutionary 
and bureaucrat, Finn and Asiatic, Tolstoyan and the Orthodox, 
non-resister and militarist, Jew and Tartar. Such diverse 
elements as these can only be grouped on the common ground 
of some material interest, and, as you yourself admit, the 
day is past when such material interests can be advanced by 
physical force. 
At the close of your article you say :— 
“ There is only one way to end war and the preparation for war, 
and that is, as we have said, by a universal monarchy. If we can 


imagine one country—let us say Russia for the sake of argument— 
so powerful that she could disarm the rest of the world, and then 


maintain a force big enough to forbid any Power...... to invade 
the rights of any other Power...... no doubt we should have 


universal peace.” 

This dictum recalls one equally emphatic once voiced by a 
colleague of the late Procurator of the Holy Synod in Russia 
who said :— 

“There is only one way to ensure religious peace in the State, 
to compel all in that State to conform to the State religion. Those 
that will not conform must in the interests of peace be driven out.” 
That was once, of course, a universal idea in Europe, and in 
the execution of that policy numberless lives have been 
sacrificed, incalculable misery inflicted. That men’s religious 
allegiance should be controlled by force was for a thousand 
years an integral part of European statecraft. The alterna- 
tive indicated by the Russian statesman was for a thousand 
years regarded as the only alternative, just as universal 
domination or universal conflict is now regarded as the 
only alternative in the political rivalry of nations. Yet 
experience has proved to us that in the religious sphere this 
was an absolutely false deduction. In estimating what will 
or will not take place we are, of course, indulging in prophecy, 
and to one dogmatism it is only possible to oppose another. 
But in the presence of the unknown perhaps all have an equal 
right to guess, and this is my guess: that just as the progress 
of rationalism has made it possible for the various religious 
groups to live together, to exist side by side, without physical 
conflict—just as there has been in that domain no necessary 
choice between either universal domination or unending 
strife—so in like manner will the progress of political 
rationalism mark the evolution of the relationship of political 
groups; that the struggle for domination will cease because 
it will be realised that physical domination is futile, and that 
instead of either universal strife or universal domination there 
will come, without formal Treaties, or Huly Alliances, or bonds, 
or compacts of any sort, the general determination for each to 
go his way undisturbed in his political allegiance, as he is now 
undisturbed in his religious allegiance.—I am, Sir, &., 

8 Rue Weber, Paris. NorMAan ANGELL. 





WELSHMEN AND BUDGETS. 


(To rue Eprror or tae “Srxcraror.”’] 
S1r,—I am grieved to have hurt the feelings of your corre- 
spondent Mr. Lewis of Somerset (Spectator, December 24th), 





but he must not blame me. I was only taking Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own description of himself and his Budget. When 
he was making that Budget, he said inthe House of Commons 
that he had been looking round for hen-roosts to rob. That 
seemed to be a very good description of the temper of the 
Budget. Perhaps it might have passed for a pleasantry on Mr, 
Lloyd George’s lips; but I seem to remember that in later 
speeches he alluded with some pride to his experiences of 
poaching in his young days. I was really trying to save his 
reputation by showing that it might be an ancient peculiarity 
of his nation; but I do not wish this to be taken as anything 
original on my part. Mr. Lloyd George is quite a new type 
in the English Cabinet, and anything that throws light on 
his psychology is of interest to those who must sit at his feet. 
—I am, Sir, &., W. H, D. Rovsg, 
Perse School House, Glebe Road, Cambridge. 





“CHERCHEZ LE JUIF.” 

(To rus Epiror or tus “Srercraror.”] 
Srr,—Having read the grotesque outburst of Anti-Semitism 
with which your correspondent Douglas Lewis sullies the 
pages of your last issue in his letter headed “ Welshmen and 
Budgets,” I feel tempted to remonstrate with you in precisely 
the same language as that employed by Mr. Lewis in his 
offensive defence of Mr. Lloyd George. The words in italics 
are the only amendments called for to make the cap fit. My 
letter would therefore run as follows :— 

“ Having been a diligent reader of your paper for many, many 
years, I was astonished to find your columns on December 24th 
open to the bald and abusive contribution of your correspondent 
Mr. Douglas Lewis, of Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. I ask, Sir, what 
sane purpose can possibly be served by thus wantonly insulting a 
whole people? ...... It would appear as if Mr. Lewis, from his 
prejudice and bigotry, had confined his reading entirely to 
Drumont, Sticker, and their obscure contemporaries,” &c., &c. 

It is the old stupid ery of Cherchez le Juif,—he is at the bottom 
of all evil, the scapegoat of all climes and all times.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ERNEST LESSER. 

23 Portland Place, Brighton. 

[We fully sympathise with Mr. Lesser’s indignation, but 
the Jew is not the only scapegoat and bogy. The Freemason 
and the Jesuit share his liability to be considered at the 
bottom of all evil. As a rule these prejudices are held 
singly. We once, however, encountered a man who held them 
all simultaneously. He solemnly declared that his country 
(Italy) was being ruined by the Jews, the Jesuits, and the 
Freemasons.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CROMWELL NOT A WELSHMAN. 
[To tuw Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I do not know what proportion of the fluid goes to 
compose “a nearly full-blooded Welshman” (see Spectutor, 
December 24th, p. 1132), but “Cromwell, our chief of men,” 
only held one-sixteenth Welsh in solution in his own person, 
being fifth in descent from his great-great-grandfather, 
Williams the Welshman, who married the niece of Wolsey’s 
secretary, and assumed the name of Cromwell. I regret to 
have to acknowledge, however, that he was most certainly a 
half-blooded “feeble and nerveless” Stuart on the mother’s 
side, she being Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of Sir Richard 
Stuart of that ilk, Scotch cousin to the Royal house. Doubt- 
less many of your readers are acquainted with the late S. R. 
Gardiner’s monograph on Cromwell, wherein he labours the 
point that Cromwell was the typical Englishman with the 
disagreeable gift of ruling “the lesser tribes” for their own 
good. How many are there in England this day who do 
Cromwell lip-service, but act directly contrary to his example ! 
As regards Milton, “God’s Englishman,” everybody knows 
that his forbears were Oxfordshire and West Middlesex from 
way-back.—I am, Sir, &., Harouwp B, Hargison. 
Waterhouse, Bath. 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To raz Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—North Durham and Surrey are as the poles asunder, 
but I sent the Spectator twin-cottage plan to the former 
district as a suggestion in regard to some projected colliery 
cottages. Our local builders—Messrs. Joseph Burnett and Son, 
Birtley, R.S.O., Co. Durham—make the following comments 
on your plan: (a) they do not consider the cottages cheap ; 
(b) your plan would not be passed by their Rural District 
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Council; (c) your ground-floor rooms, not being rectangular, 

would displease the Northern housewife on the score that her 
ecaahe and “linoleum as planned” would not adjust them- 

selves to another, and rectangular, abode in the event of 
ssaatel. On the nice question of parlour v. kitchen-sitting- 
room they proffer no opinion, but proceed at once to an 
alternative plan, covering the same ground-area, of which 
their drawing and estimate are annexed. The latter provides 
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CHAMBER PLAN. 


an ordinary builder's profit ; and bricks are obtainable in their 
particular district on the spot at a price which concrete blocks 
could not compete with.—I am, Sir, &., W. E. Mz. 


Estimate for Pair of Cottages— 
Excavation and bricklayer work oe ~~ Be 


Carpenter and joiner work .. bos 112 4 0 
Slater and lead work = chimney) « ion 26 0 0 
Plastering work.. ° eee eee 22 0 O 
Painting ‘and glazing ose coe eee ove 910 0 


£287 12 0O 
Bricklayer’s work prices are based at bricks on site, 28s. per 1,000. 





(To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—We have noted with interest the correspondence on this 
subject which has lately been appearing in the columns of the 
Spectator. Perhaps it may be useful to those who are engaged 
in the work of cottage-building in country villages to have the 
question shortly put from the cottager’s point of view, a view 
which, taken in conjunction with the conclusions of those who 
have gone specially into the subject from other standpoints, 
should be of some practical value. It is not always easy to 


considered a third room essential ; 
difficulty of having nowhere to place the dead in a two-roomed 
cottage with one living-room. Many of the people visited were 
in the habit of sleeping with their windows open: 
all would have been satisfied with a fireplace in one bedroom, 
but a few would have liked one in two bedrooms. 
instance the women wished for a sitting-room and a kitchen- 
living-room on the ground floor, and about nine-tenths wished 
the kitchen to be some fifteen feet by twelve to fifteen feet 
wide. A great point was made of the sitting-room, which, 
however, might be smaller than the kitchen-living-room. The 


and the drying of clothes in damp weather. 


expense of blinds and curtains. 


the top only need be opened in wet 


jam, besides ordinary food. 








get at the real opinions of the cottagers themselves, as they 
are apt to accept their cottage, good or bad, as a thing 
unalterable, to be made the best of as it stands. Among the 
different opinions of modes of architecture, building materials, 
and cost, the opinions of those who are to inhabit the cottages 
when built are possibly sometimes likely to be overlooked; 
yet they are not without considerable importance. 

A member of this Association made a round of fifty visits 
in various rural villages in the three counties of Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire, and at each house 
discussed with the labourer’s wife the essentials, from her point 
of view, of a suitable and comfortable dwelling. The result of 
the inquiry may be summarised thus :—Forty-seven out of the 
fifty women insisted on the necessity of three bedrooms, and 
gave many reasons for their demand. All were unanimous in 


objecting to putting their growing boys and girls in the same 


bedroom, and to having nowhere to accommodate relations, 
married children, and those in service. Also in illness they 
some women spoke of the 


and nearly 


In every 


women gave excellent reasons for desiring this second room. 


The husband and elder children wanting to be quiet in the 
evening, the mother tired or with a headache, the invalid 
daughter, the visitor or friend,—all would use the room more 
or less constantly, and always on Sundays. 
prizes and many household treasures could find no place in 
the busy, crowded kitchen; and a feeling of commendable pride 


The children’s 


was exhibited in the desire to have one room tidy, and away 
from the cooking, the washing and undressing of the children, 
The large 
majority of the women visited preferred a copper and sink in 


a shed outside, which would also contain a small fireplace just 
to hold a kettle or saucepan for cooking in the summer. 


With regard to floors, the desire for brick floors in the 
kitchen and wooden in the sitting-room was almost unanimous, 


As to windows, all but two were of the same opinion as your 
correspondent “ 


Q. Y.” in your issue of December 10th; that 
is, they preferred one large sash window in each room, but not 
more, on account of the cold, trouble in cleaning, trouble and 
It was particularly desired 
by every one that the windows should be sash windows, so that 
and windy weather. All 
wished for a larder or pantry facing north or east, and most 
preferred the shape to be long and narrow, ten feet by four 
feet, or eight feet by four to six feet. The women pointed 
out how space was required for bread-pans, meat in pickle, 
flour-bins, drinking-water, apples, home-made 
Several anxiously wished that 
chimneys might be built not to smoke, and there was a general 
desire for a porch or second door, as there is often much cold 
and draught into the living-room from a badly fitting door 
opening direct from the outer air into the room. 


vegetables, 


While not necessarily endorsing all these opinions, we think 
that your readers will agree that all have some reason in them, 
and that they might therefore be profitably considered by 
builders. Mistakes might sometimes be avoided, 
when new cottages are built, if the cottagers’ opinion on these 
matters had been first ascertained. A short time ago we 
visited some new cottages in a small country village, which 
appeared in every way superior to the one-storied dwellings 
about to be vacated. The inmate, however, of one of these, 
though pleased with the new house as a whole, had one reason 
for regretting the move. The scullery was “ terrible small,”— 


intending 


the old one-storied house had a long lean-to washhouse in the 
place of a scullery, which was useful for storing wood and 
other things, for which no space was provided in the new 
cottage. 


In response to a request from some of its members, a 
pamphlet has recently been issued by the Rural Housing 
Association under the title of “ Cottages for Rural Labourers.” 
This pamphlet contains plans and descriptions of cottages by 
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those who have had experience in different methods of building 
and kinds of materials in various parts of England. Without 
pretending in any way to be exhaustive, we hope it may be 
suggestive to those who are proposing to build, and wish to 
know more of the results of recent experience.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A. Cuurton, Secretary. 
Rural Housing Association, 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster. 

[The opinions set forth above are of the utmost importance, 
and should be carefully studied. We must never forget, 
however, that one of the things most desired in regard to 
cottages isa low rent. We by no means suggest that essential 
comfort, and certainly not such a thing as adequate bed- 
room accommodation—we regard three bedrooms as the 
bed-rock minimum—should be sacrificed to cheapness, but 
cheapness is, nevertheless, a vital matter. We cannot for the 
present publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





FLOODS AND ANIMAL LIFE. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.’’} 
S1r,—I venture to doubt whether, as stated in the article in 
your last issue, submersion of chrysalises by winter floods is 
injurious. I once tried complete submersion for three weeks 
on various species of chrysalises of common moths, but none 
were the worse for it except some naturally protected by 
cocoons, of which I deprived them for the purpose of the 
experiment; and not all of these. 
with summer floods, at least in the case of those insects which 
are about to assume the winged state, as many summer 
chrysalises would be. As regards cold winters succeeding wet 
summers, the summer of 1860 was the most wet and sunless I 
remember; a farmer told me that in 1859 he had cleared all 
his “ white crops” in July, but in 1860 he had not begun to do 
so until September, and wheat was standing out (uncarried) 
till the latter part of December. Christmas Day, 1860, was 
considered the coldest day of the century. But I do not 
think the whole of that winter was so severe as the winter of 
1854-55, when I saw a long line of salt-water ice thrown up 





along the beach at Brighton.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. 
ROOKS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Specrator.’’] 


Srr,—Thirteen years ago I travelled to Samarkand and back, 
going by Ostend and Vienna, and returning by Odessa and 
Berlin. The whole way from Ostend over the Continent of 
Europe, and through Central Asia and back, grey crows were 
very numerous; but I never recollect seeing a genuine rook 
throughout the whole journey except at one place,—viz., 
Bokhara. The town of Bokhara is about eight miles from 
the station. On the way to it (about six miles out) you pass 
the palace and grounds of the Emir, which are surrounded by 
very large and tall trees (elms, I think), Thousands of rooks 
congregate in these trees, and from thence provide for their 
living from the fields and country in the neighbourhood. 
Except for these, I do not think I sawa single rook throughout 
the whole journey until reaching England again.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Corvus. 





WILD FRUIT ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”’] 


S1r,—An instance of the mildness of the season in the West 


of England came to my notice on Christmas Day. During a 


country walk within two miles of Plymouth, my son and I 

each picked a large ripe hedge-strawberry. I had gathered 

several in October and November, but scarcely expected to see 

any at Christmas.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGeE S. Brown. 
84 Thornhill Road, Mannamead, Plymouth. 





A MINISTERIALIST ON “THE PEOPLE.” 
[To rar Eprror or tae “ Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—After your footnote to Mr. Masterman’s letter last week, I 
feel that you would hardly permit me to deal at length with this 
subject. But it is scarcely necessary to do this. All I would 
claim, in the namo of fair play, is the right of making a brief 
personal explanation. 

(1) I deny that I am a party politician. For many years I 
have refrained from identifying myself with either party. I 
wrote my letter because I am an East Londoner of the third 
generation, having lived as a worker in the East End all my life 
except for a few years, when I lived in Camberwell, and I felt 





It is probably different | 


| sea, or “cabin” in Ariel’s speech (Tempest, Act I., Scene ii.) would 


that in the book called “ From the Abyss” I was being called a 
criminal. 

(2) I regret that, having lent this book to a friend when I wrote 
my previous letter, I made the mistake of saying that the book 
mentions Mile End Road. But this is really unimportant. What 
the book does mention is Whitechapel Road (p. 69), and it 
describes gangs of roughs marching down that road and openly 
exacting toll of their victims. Whitechapel Road and Mile End 
Road are merely different names for adjacent sections of the same 
thoroughfare. The author now admits that when he wrote hig 
book he had never seen the Mile End Road. I quite believe it. 

(3) Although for several years I lived in close proximity to 
Whitechapel Road, I have no desire, even if I had the ability 
to descend to “ Limehousing,” an art in which we natives cannot 
pretend to compete with certain occasional visitors.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O’Dermip W. Law ter. 

London, E. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject. We have 
omitted a portion of our correspondent’s letter, as it would invite 
to fresh controversy.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE SEA, 


SrectaTor.”’]} 


SHAKESPEARE AND 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ 

Sir,—In referring to my little book, “Shakespeare’s Sea Terms,” 
in the last issue, your writer gives himself away. I do not think 
he is a professional sailor. In his examination of the passage 
from Twelfth Night, “No, good swabber; I am to hull here a 
little longer,” he confuses “a-hull” with “a-try.” Shakespeare 
here is absolutely correct, but your critic does not appreciate the 
point. Again, regarding Romeo’s “tackled stair,” he says this 
“is still used in sailing ships for reaching the top-masts.” This 
is wrong; it is used to reach the top-gallant-mast-head. Also, he 
has, I should think, never seen a strong display of electricity at 


present no difficulty to him; while his exception to “boarded” 
seems laboured. “Boarded” was not exclusively “a fighting 
term.”—I am, Sir, &e., W. B. Wuatt, Master Mariner. 


[The writer of the article sends us the following reply :— 


“The letter from Mr. Whall printed above, and the letter 
which he kindly sent privately for my information, puzzle 
me beyond expression. He says in the private letter that 


to remark that when a ship was ‘a-hull’ 
He explains that she was ‘hove 
to under bare poles’ (the high Elizabethan stern, of course, 
holding her to the wind). But I only arguing about 
Shakespeare’s use of nautical terms on Mr. Whall’s own dejinitions 
of these ancient words. If he will turn to p. 27 of his book, he 


I was ‘quite wrong’ 
she carried important sails. 


was 


will see that he has written there that when a ship was ‘at 
| hull’ ‘her chief sails were lowered, the upper sails being 
furled. He cannot be right in both his book and his 
letter. I assumed that he was right in his book. As 
to confusing ‘a-hull’ and ‘a-try,’ he himself defines 
‘a-hull’ as meaning ‘hove to’ (p. 27), and assigns the 
same meaning to ‘a-try’ (p. 98). When is a ship hove- 
to not hove-to? I might give it up were it not that Mr. 











Whall now tells me that when a ship was ‘a-hull’ she was hove- 
to without sails, and when she was ‘a-try’ she was hove-to with 
sails. The book, I must point out, does not say any such thing; 
indeed, it contradicts it. Again, in the letter printed above Mr. 
Whall says that the ‘tackled stair’ is used for reaching the top- 
gallant-mast-head, and accuses me of inaccuracy. I plead guilty 
to having expressed myself loosely in this respect, but I think I 
am outdone by Mr. Whall himself, who on p. 29 says the ‘tackled 
stair’ is used nowadays ‘to reach the higher masts,’ and then 
goes on to explain what higher sails have been added since 
the top-gallant was the highest.” We cannot continue this 


| correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. | 








NOTICE.—When Articles or 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
with the 
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“Correspondence” are signed with 
marked 
*“ Communicated,” 
agreement with the views therein expressed or mode of 
Leiters to 


matter or point of 


expression. In such instances, as in the case 
the Editor,” that the 


view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


insertion only means 


publication. 
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SOUTH 








WILTSHIRE. 


* Show me a country pleasanter than th 
Or a land, dearer than this land.” 


is country, 


Tx waters flow between reed-beds, and the meadows are green in 
all seasons ; 

They flow, those clear, quiet waters, through low arches of grey 
stone bridges, 

And they lie in slender channels, holding the sky among grasses. 

The alders, and willows, and reed-beds, these clothe the banks of 
the rivé r, 

And the willows are filled with the song and the stir of reed- 

buntings and warblers. 
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The high Downs encompass the valleys, white chalk-pits are set on 
the sheer slopes, 
Sheep feed on the grass of the upland, and browsing they follow 
their shepherd 
With the murmur and clank of the sheep-bells. 
And the wide air rings with the sound 
Of the singing of myriad skylarks. 


Crow’s foot, and eyebright, and milk-wort, hawkweed, spiraea, and 
ré¢ k-rose, 

Are laid like a living garment on the infinite curves of the Down- 
land. 

The thistle-down drifts and gathers in the hillocks and mounds of 
the thyme-roots, 

And the warm, scented winds of the summer are sharp with the 
resinous juniper. 


The flint lies white in the sun, by the chalk on the side of the 
barrow, 

The flint that goes home to the hand, with the grip that convinces 
of usage ; 

It lies, side by side, with the snail-shell, the frail broken thing of 
a moment, 

And here, on the green of the upland, is the circle of blue of the 
dew-pond, 

Grave rooks alight on the paling, with a sheen on their wings, in 
the sunshine. 

And around is thie wheeling of plovers. 

Away on the sheep-thridded pasture, 

On the infinite curves of the Downland, great tan-coloured hares 
sit hearkening, 

Their long ears seen against the horizon. 


Here a wood feathers out on the Down, without wattle, or fence 
or paling, 

And the wild-rose grows among fir-trees, with the bramble and 
gorse and tall wood grass, 

And the wind sings through the pine needles, with a sound of the 
Sea in the branches. 

The hobby-hawk buiids unmolested, and the badgers have made 
them a fastness. 

And in woods, ages deep in their leaf mould, grow the helle- 
borines, under beeches. 

Rare and remote and primitive, sounds the call of the stone-curlew. 


Below in the lush wooded valleys, in the shade of the round- 
headed elm-trees, 
Thatched houses are gathered together, ancient churches uplift 
their grey towers. 
Through the village street flows the clear bourne, in a channel 
grown greenly with silver-weed ; 
And the children play by the water ; 
Narrow footbridges lead to the dwellings. 


Here the barns have great rafters of oakwood, contrived by our 
fathers before us; 

They are strong and of comely proportion, well fitted to uses 
commendable ; 

And the roofs of the barns are of straw-thatch, ample, and wide, 
and protective. 

High in the rafters hang cobwebs, great cobwebs, like carpets 
from Persia. 

The water-mills stand in the meadows, old mills, filled with 
sounding machinery ; 

The floors and the ladders are worn and polished alike, with 
service, 

The air is fragrant and dim, it is veiled with the floating flour- 
meal. 

And close to the mill in the meads are pollards and shining marsh- 
marigolds ; 

The stones of the weather-worn sluices are thick with the lichens 
upon them. 


The land of the low horizon, of infinite space and freedom! 

The horses, in quiet field-labour, draw the plough, clear-cut, on 
the skyline 

On the ridge of the Down, where the strawricks turn gold in the 
flood of the sunset 

By the broad, darker stacks of dried clover on the farm-track that 
leads to the valley. 

The land of the low horizon, the long, safe lines of the Downland ; 

The land of the infinite skyline! 

PAMELA TENNANT. 


BOOKS. 


nape 
FEDERALISM AND HOME-RULE.* 

“ Paciricus,” whose letters to the Times on what is called 

Federalism (but ought, as he says, to be called delegation) are 

here republished, has a singular faculty for thinking that 











, * Federalism and Home Rule. By “ Pacificus.”” London: John Murray. 
2s, 6d, net. | 
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things can both be and not be. He proposes a break-up of 
the Union into legislative groups, the pretext, of course, being 
the notorious congestion of work at Westminster, and at 
times he accepts the phrase Home-rule, but at other times he 
shies at it and protests against being accused of advocating 
Home-rule. We confess that all this is too subtle for us. 
The book is inscribed “to young men who see visions,” and 
we are thoroughly in favour of visions as a means of inspira- 
tion; but when it is proposed to translate the visions into 
acts we want to be sure that the images are clear,—not 
blurred symbols, however beautiful and decorative. “ Pacifi- 
cus” is certain that he is a very keen Unionist, and he dreams 
of a stronger Union—stronger because divided into more 
efficient legislative groups—becoming one day the chief 
harmonising unit of a federated Empire. We join with him 
in looking forward to some kind of Imperial Federation, but 
we are sure that it cannot be accomplished till the dominions 
over the seas have reached more nearly than is yet possible to 
an equality with the United Kingdom in respect of wealth 
and population. But even when there is a Federation of the 
Empire it will be essential, in our judgment, that the heart of 
the Empire—the central unit of government—shall remain 
undivided. It is incredible to us that the dominions over the 
seas would feel the same towards the British Isles if the latter 
were split into at least four divisions, each claiming for itself 
some integral share of the glorious historic associations which 
are now concentrated in the templum et arz of the single 
Legislature of the United Kingdom. It is our British habit 
to let our institutions grow by natural accretion; to add to 
It is contrary to our genius to invent 
elaborate political Constitutions with a comparative finality 
of form—like that of the American Constitution—and every- 
thing handsome about them. Federalism appears to us to 
require far too much invention. The financial difficulties alone 
are overwhelming. No Federalist, so far as we know, has faced 


them as need arises. 


them. “ Pacificus” waves them aside as matters which must 
be considered later; but surely everything succeeds or falls by 
the financial test. We shall say more of the. financial question 
“ Pacificus” first speak for himself. He 
thinks that those who are not anxious to tamper at once with 
the present unit of internal government in the United King- 
dom mistake a policy of mere negation for moderation. As 
he singles out the Spectator as the organ of moderation, we 
may be allowed to show that so far as we are concerned he is 
We are as conscious as he is of the congestion 
of work at Westminster, and recognise that it must be reduced 
in some way,—but not by what is called Federalism. 
“ Pacificus” says in his introduction :— 

“The air has been full of proposals during the past few years 

that all the ‘ moderate’ men, as they are called, should come out 
and stand together, and form a new party of overwhelming moral 
weight. But this suggestion has evoked so little enthusiasm, and 
up to the present has produced so few results (beyond one or two 
leagues of various kinds, which meet annually—in the afternoon 
for business and in the evening for dinner), that we are forced to 
the conclusion that your ‘moderate’ man must be a very rare bird 
indeed. Or perhaps the true explanation is that they are not 
‘moderate’ men so much as ‘negative’ men—people who are 
chiefly moved by the desire to prevent this thing or that other 
thing from being done. The Unionist who hates Tariff Reform 
and the Liberal who hates predatory Budgets are to stand together 
back to back and put up their umbrellas against the storm. There 
is not a little pathos in the picture which crosses the mind’s eye; 
but you cannot make a strong party merely by exciting an emotion 
of pity for virtuous elderly gentlemen in silk hats and black coats, 
who are distressed because they can find no comfortable and con- 
venient shelter from the rain. It is true that there was once a 
Tammany ‘ Boss’ who won a prodigious victory in the city of New 
York upon a single sentence which he spoke from megaphones by 
day and night, pasted up on hoardings, and flashed in letters of 
rosy light upon the clouds and the sky-scrapers: ‘To h l with 
reform!’—that and nothing more! This was undoubtedly a 
victory for a purely negative creed ; but there is a certain human 
heartiness about it which we miss in the columns of the Spectator, 
and which almost rises to the level of a constructive policy.” 
We regret, of course, that we should seem to “ Pacificus” to 
be wanting in human heartiness; but human heartiness when 
insufficiently controlled may lead to all kinds of excesses 
ending in demoralisation and bankruptcy. 

It is characteristic of all inventors of new bonds of harmony 
for the Empire that they make it difficult for us to see the 
harmony for the bonds. We did not know when we read the 
letters of “ Pacificus ” in the Times that he was a Protectionist, 
We gather from his introduction, however, that he is. He 
says :— 

“ And, finally, do the Social Reformers really believe in their 


presently ; but let 
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hearts—those of them who have examined the problem all round— 
that they will ever be able to secure the full protection of the 
British worker against cheap labour without some measure of 
protection for the British industry against foreign competition ? ” 
It is true that “ Pacificus ” asks this question without prejudice. 
Like Rosa Dartle, he only asks to know; but we cannot 
imagine any one asking the question who recognises that 
Free-trade is for its supporters not an expedient but a prin- 
ciple. We must now give the author’s summary of Federalism 
as it would be applied to the United Kingdom :— 

“In the Federalist idea, then, the Imperial Parliament will be the 

supreme authority, not only in the United Kingdom, but also, for 
the time being, in the Empire as well. But it will delegate a very 
large part of its functions to a certain number of national Parlia- 
ments. And here we arrive at a considerable difference of view. 
What is to be the number of these national Parliaments? The 
Federalists are not in complete agreement among themselves upon 
this important point. On the one side the extreme opinion is that 
there are to be only two—a national Parliament for Great Britain 
and another national Parliament for Ireland. The extreme 
opinion on the other side is that there is to be a more or less 
arbitrary division on a basis of population; that nationality is to 
be ignored in favour of units more or less equal in numbers ; that 
there is to be a ‘restoration of the Heptarchy’ in England; a 
division of Scotland into the Highlands and a pair of Lowlands; 
of Ireland into the four Provinces; Wales alone remaining 
unparcelled. These are the extremes; but if we may judge by 
what has already appeared in print, neither of them is regarded 
favourably by the majority of Federalists. The advocates of a 
third course propose that there should be four national Parlia- 
ments—a Parliament for England, another for Scotland, another 
for Ireland, and another for Wales. And they urge us to accept 
this arrangement, not so much as a compromise between two 
extremes, as because the division suggested corresponds with 
certain historical ideas of national life. They contend that the 
success of the Federal idea depends not at all upon equality of 
numbers, but upon a spiritual force, upon the intimate association 
of men possessing a common tradition. They admit frankly that 
they set sentiment above any purely practical considerations. 
They claim that the result under their plan will be more dignified 
and vital than any artificial combination into groups of counties ; 
and that it will be a thing much safer, much less hable to schism, 
than a division into two. In the ‘heptarchical’ plan they see 
nothing which would appeal vividly to the imagination.” 
This is the passage in which “ Pacificus” gives us the most 
practical idea of what he means. It will be seen that the 
vision is vague. Wecan treat only of the broad principles which 
he offers us; but what are the objections to these? First, 
there is the objection that if you start dividing the present 
unit of government there is no logical stopping-point if sub- 
divisions of the proposed divisions demand separate treat- 
ment. As Lincoln said to the Secessionists, “On what 
rightful principle may a State, being not more than one- 
fiftieth part of the nation in soil and population, break up the 
nation, and then coerce a proportionately larger subdivision 
of itself in the most arbitrary way?” One might repeat those 
very words without their losing a jot of their force or sig- 
nificance if Ireland were granted a Parliament and refused 
the claim of Ulster to separate treatment. But the chief 
objection, as we have said, to Federalism is financial. Are we 
willing to abandon the principle that those who pay the piper 
call the tune? At present Englishmen think it worth while 
to pay at a higher rate for Ireland, Scotland, and Wales than 
for themselves because the existence of the incorporating 
Union and the stability ensured by it make a sacrifice 
worth while. But they would not be willing to con- 
tinue to do this if Ireland, Wales, and Scotland called 
their own tunes. Suppose that Ireland were required 
to pay her fair share of the expense of the Army and 
Navy, the Courts of Law, old-age pensions, and so forth, 
self-government would mean bankruptcy, or else such a 
lowering of the standards of comfort and the rates of pay 
for officials that the hands of the clock would be set back by 
one knows not how much. It may be said that Federalists 
contemplate taxation being levied and the money distributed 
as now. Very likely,—but we cannot ourselves believe that 
Parliamentary independence in any sense or form is possible 
without fiscal independence. All the Colonial Parliaments 
are fiscally independent; there is no analogy whatever to be 
drawn from them. We cannot get away from the obvious 
and natural rule,—the English taxpayer is willing to pay if 
he has a say in the expenditure of the money, but he will not 
let the Welsh nation, the Irish nation, and the Scottish nation 
dive their hands into his pockets if he is not allowed to 
control the spending of the money. 

What, then, can be done to relieve the admitted congestion 
at Westminster? It is quite true that government by 








Cabinet, as it used to be understood, has come to an end. 
Every head of a Department now governs according to hig 
own sweet will; his acts are sanctioned by the Cabinet, but 
are scarcely more than cursorily examined. The congestion 
might be relieved by Special Committees, representing Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and England, sitting at Westminster and 
drawing up Bills which dealt exclusively with Irish, Scottish, 
Welsh, and English affairs. Parliament need not accept the 
recommendations of these Special Committees, of course, but 
it is not to be supposed that when every Government is anxious 
to reduce the press of work the Special Committees would be 
perversely treated. Again, Commissioners might sit at 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Cardiff to deal with many subjects 
which are now dealt with by private Bills. There are several 
ways in which the excessive and growing burden of Parlia- 
ment might be lessened, and no blow would be struck by them 
at the vital parts of the United Kingdom. But Federalism 
means dispersion, and dispersion means weakness and decay. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 

THESE lectures were given by Lord Acton, as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, during the years 
1895 to 1899. They are edited and published by Dr. Figgis 
and Mr. Laurence, to whom the admirers of Lord Acton are 
so much indebted. There are twenty-two lectures, which 
appear as they left the author’s hands, though the editors are 
responsible for the titles; and there is added an appendix, 
put together from “connected fragments,” giving some of 
the chief authorities for the Revolutionary literature, and 
examining their value. These notes, fragmentary as they 
are, show that Lord Acton was a fine critic as well as a 
profound and extensive student; and the twenty-eight pages 
of the appendix are perhaps the most useful in the volume, 
especially to English readers, who may not be so well 
acquainted as they should be with French historians and 
Germanic theorisers. As for Carlyle, by whom too many 
English readers are inflamed and deluded, Lord Acton 
describes his French Revolution, in one of the many pregnant 
and happy phrases with which these lectures abound, as 
“one of those disappointing stormclouds that give out more 
thunder than lightning.” There is an amusing account of 
how Carlyle “was scared from the Museum by an offender 
who sneezed in the Reading Room.” He then hurt Panizzi’s 
feelings by describing him as “a respectable official,” where- 
upon that great librarian “declared that he could not allow 
the library to be pulled about by an unknown man of letters”; 
and so Carlyle, instead of using the unrivalled wealth of con- 
temporary pamphlets in the British Museum, fell back on 
“the usual modest resources of a private collection.” “But,” 
as Lord Acton adds, “the mystery of investigation had not 
been revealed to him when he began his most famous book”; 
though “ the vivid gleam, the mixture of the sublime with the 
grotesque, make other opponents forget the impatient verdicts 
and the poverty of settled fact in the volumes that delivered 
our fathers from thraldom to Burke.” Yes! but only to fall 
into a worse delusion; because if any one desires to have 
the eighteenth century misunderstood and undervalued, and 
its great personages misrepresented, he may be satisfied 
abundantly by Carlyle. 

Lord Acton’s volume might be described best, perhaps, as 
an account of the mechanism which produced and worked the 
Revolution. It is not so much a history as an explanation 
of causes, an exposition of motives, and an examination of 
consequences. In all these respects it is a sound and satisfy- 
ing piece of work. The first lecture is named “The Heralds 
of the Revolution,” and Lord Acton derives its chief principles 
from the Canon Law. Clerical and Ultramontane extremists 
might remember this with advantage, though they have quite 
forgotten the connexion of the Revolution with the New 
Testament. “ Maultrot, the best ecclesiastical lawyer of the 
Oo 06 ee explained [in 1790] how the Canon Law 
approves the principles of 1688 and rejects the modern 
invention of divine right.” Lord Acton shows the catena of 
liberal opinion from Aquinas through Jurieu and Domat to 
the eve of the Revolution. His list contains the unexpected 
name of Fénelon, “the Platonic founder of revolutionary 
thinking.” He “struck it [the Monarchy]” at the zenith, and 
treated Louis XIV. in ail his grandeur more severely than 


* Lectures on the French Revolution, By Lord Acton. London: Macmillan 
and Co, [10s, net.) 
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the disciples of Voltaire treated Louis XV. im all his degrada- 

tion. Pp. 3-5 give a just account of that great thinker and 

writer, which has been wanting for too long, and is well worth 
pondering. Lord Acton then passes to “The Influence of 

America,” and this lecture contains many valuable references 

to authorities which are full of a sound political wisdom that 

js very much wanted among ourselves at present. 

During the past twelve months there have been in the 
Spectator several articles dealing with books on the French 
Revolution, and we would recall especially two of them, 
because Lord Acton’s judgments agree so fully with 
their verdicts that readers of those books will be able to 
understand his point of view. Quite recently attention 
was drawn in these columns to M. Aulard’s_ great 
Histoire Politique de la Révolution Frangaise in a review 
of the English translation. Now Lord Acton pays the 
highest tribute to M. Aulard, of whom he says: “ Nobody 
has ever known the printed material better than he, and 
nobody knows the unpublished material so well.” He 
adds, it is true, that “the cloven hoof of party preference 
appears in a few places”; but it must be remembered 
that Lord Acton is referring only to the few pages 
of summary by M. Aulard in Rambaud and Lavisse’s 
Histoire Générale, and no one can guard or explain 
himself in a summary. Lord Acton did not know 
M. Aulard’s Histoire Politique, which contains the full 
result of his labours. It is all the more satisfactory, 
therefore, that their independent conclusions agree s0 
generally, especially since their private beliefs and their 
points of view are soentirely different. We will only say that 
Lord Acton does not bring out, as M. Aulard does, the 
immense and pathetic faith which the whole body of the 
nation, and especially tie peasants, had in the power and 
benevolence of the Crown, and in the good intentions of 
Louis XVI. The failure, and worse than failure, of the 
King is therefore even more tragic and criminal than Lord 
Acton shows it to be. As for the characters of the King and 
Queen, and the real causes of the Terror, Lord Acton agrees 
substantially with the conclusions of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, as 
set forth in his eloquent biography of Marie Antoinette. 
Neither writer perhaps lays sufficient stress on the 
aggressive and provocative actions of Pius VL, who not 
only condemned the French Liberals, but the whole prin- 
tiple and system of the Revolution, before there had been 
any attack from the other side. It seems to us incontestable 
that the Papacy is very largely responsible for the attitude of 
the émigrés, more especially of the Bishops, for much internal 
trouble, and for many of those devious proceedings of the 
King during his last few months which led him directly to the 
scaffold. 

One of the lectures is entitled “Sieyés and the Civil 
Constitution.” We are glad to know Lord Acton’s high 
estimate of Sieyés as a political thinker, and we hope his 
praises may lead to a better knowledge of him in England. 
A complete, or even a selected, translation of him into English 
would, we think, be exceedingly useful. The pages on the 
Civil Constitution are weak, misleading, unsatisfactory, and 
sometimes absurdly wrong. It is extraordinary that so 
careful and impartial a student should be so misinformed. 
The position towards Rome and its claims which was adopted 
by the Constitution Civile was a return to antiquity, and not 
an innovation. As Lord Acton says, it was “in conformity 
with the opinion of Bossuet.” But we cannot under- 
stand him when he says: “The question now was whether 
the Church of France was to be an episcopal or a 
presbyterian Church”; for there was never any such 
question, and every provision was made for a regular 
and an efficient episcopate. It is true that Talleyrand said 
he saved the Constitutional Church from presbyterianism, 
though he was referring, not to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature, but to certain practical difficulties in obtaining valid 
episcopal Orders. These undoubtedly might have been 

obtained even though Talleyrand himself had not come 
to the rescue. Lord Acton falls into the usual error of 
attributing the Constitution Civile to Jansenist and heterodox 
influences. This is a complete delusion, as names and figures 
show. The Commission for dealing with the clergy, as finally 
constituted, had thirty members. Ten of them were clergy- 
men and eight were Canon lawyers. All of them were 
Catholics. None of them were Philosophes or Jansenists. 
They were Gallicans, of course, but so were the vast majority 


of the nation. Lord Acton fails also to see that by making 
ecclesiastical offices elective the Legislature wished to apply 
liberal, and we may add primitive, institutions to the Church. 
It would hardly be possible to devise an ecclesiastical polity 
more equitable, efficient, and democratic than the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy. It has the farther merit of being able 
to adapt itself mechanically to the growth and changes of 
population. At any rate, the vast majority of Frenchmen 
were Gallicans at the end of the eighteenth century, while a 
hundred years of the Concordat—that is, of Roman inter- 
ference—have reduced the Roman Catholics to what is 
politically an impotent minority. 

Lord Acton’s summary of Robespierre and the Terror is 
well worth considering. Many of those who destroyed the 
tyrant repented long after, he says, of their share in his fall. 
By many he was thought to have fallen because he tried to bar 
the progress of unbelief, “the strongest current of the age.” 
“ His private life was inoffensive and decent. He had been 
the equal of emperors and kings; an army of seven hundred 
thousand men obeyed his word; he controlled millions of 
secret service money, and could have obtained what he liked 
for pardons, and he lived on a deputy’s allowance of eighteen 
francs a day, leaving a fortune of less than twenty guineas in 
depreciated assignats.” “He held fast to the doctrine of 
equality, which means government by the poor and payment 
by the rich.” “The transformation of society as he imagined, 
if it cost a few thousand heads in a twelvemonth, was less 
deadly than a single day of Napoleon fighting for no worthier 
motive than ambition.” “Only this is certain, that he 
remains the most hateful character in the forefront of 
history since Machiavelli reduced to a code the wickedness 
of public men.” Nevertheless, “the Reign of Terror coin- 
cided exactly with the season of public danger”; and we 
cannot “disprove the contention that the Reign of Terror 
was the salvation of France.” And “the remorseless tyranny 
was not the product of home causes.” France was threatened 
with dismemberment, and the threateners were in arms 
upon all her frontiers. The Republicans were -to be exter- 
minated, and Paris was to be destroyed. Burke said every 
foreign Prince must enter France “as into a country of 
assassins,” with whom “the mode of civilised war will not be 
practised.” 

No doubt panic always tends to cowardice, and cowardice 
is always base, bloody, and brutal. But though this may 
explain the Terror, if can never excuse it. As Englishmen 
showed in 1649, it is quite possible to abolish a Monarchy and 
cut off an erring King’s head wihout deluging the land 
with blood, and killing old men, young girls, and even little 
children because they were the offspring or relations of 
suspects. There was an element of maniacal wickedness in 
the Terror, and indeed in the Revolution as a whole, which 
cannot be palliated. The excesses were unnecessary, and 
they made reaction inevitable. The worst deeds of the Terror 
were no doubt committed by men who believed that if they 
did not show their patriotism by blind and wholesale blood- 
thirstiness, they would perish as suspects. Many of them did 
not want to do what they did, but dared not behave like men 


elementary sense of pity. But this only makes their crimes 
all the more despicable and degrading. They have not the 
excuse of honest fanaticism. They would have served their 
country far better had they refused to shut the gates of mercy 
on mankind, and had instead made the world understand that 
liberty, humanity, decency, and good faith were compatible 
with revolution. 

We cannot commend Lord ‘Acton’s volume too highly as a 
storehouse of political wisdom and impartial judgments. We 
regret that we cannot quote largely from it, but we will 
circulate a fine utterance of Sieyés, which might be pondered 
with advantage by all our Socialistic politicians: “They 
fancy they can be free, and yet not be just.” For many 
Conservatives we would add: “The earth belongs to those 
upon it, not to those who are underneath”; and this is 
equally true of Churches. 





MADAME DE MAINTENON.* 
THERE will never be an end to the books written about 
Madame de Maintenon. Her career is so extraordinary, her 





* Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. By Charlotte, Lady Bleunerhassett, 
London: George Allen and Sons. (15s. net.} 
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motives have been so differently interpreted, that the tempta- 
tion to give new readings of her character will be constant 
and irresistible. Was she a model of virtue in a Court and a 
generation in which virtue, in that special sense in which it is 
applied to women, was of little account? What was the 
secret of her influence over the King, and what the objects 
for which she desired to obtain it? Was it well for him and 
well for France that she was on the spot when Madame de 
Foulanges was thrown aside and the Queen’s life came to a 
premature end? These and the like questions have repeatedly 
been asked and answered, and they will go on being asked 
and answered in the future. The latest contribution to the 
subject, Lady Blennerhassett’s Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon, will hold a very high place in the special litera- 
ture to which it belongs. The line she has taken is clearly 
indicated in the introduction :— 

* When everything which has ever been brought forward against 
this remarkable woman is weighed in the balance, an impartial 
judgment will decide in her favour. Tho designing hypocrite in 
whose arts the world believed too long is unknown to history. Its 
annals record errors of judgment and speak of doubtful com- 
promises, which were more excusable in her time than in our own. 
She did not rise above prejudice, nor were her intellectual gifts of 
the exceptional quality which amounts to genius. Her powers for 
good were limited by a will to whose dictates she had to submit, 
but conscience governed her life. The unfailing tact and incom- 
parable dignity of her bearing, the unselfish devotion of more than 
thirty years to what she considered a sacred trust, justified the 
choice of the king.” 


Her marriage with Scarron was a strange introduction to 
her after career. But never was an inconsistent step taken 
with better excuse. She knew Scarron a little. He evidently 
pitied her poverty and her want of protectors at once willing 
and able to play the part. The obvious way of providing for 
her was to make her a nun, and he offered to provide the sum 
for her “dowry.” But Francoise d’ Aubigné had already learned 
to dislike conventual life, and she declined the proposal. 
Then he asked her to marry him. It was the only other way 
in which he could help her. She was not yet sixteen, and he 
could describe himself “as being so lame that he could neither 
turn round in his bed nor flick away a fly if it chose to settle 
on his nose.” This determined the character of their union. 
Five-and-twenty years later “she wrote to her brother, ‘ You 
will find it strange that a woman who was never married 
should give you so much information about marriage.’” 
Francoise was destitute and helpless, and as she would not be 
a nun, all that Scarron could do for her was to make her his 
nurse. That duty she discharged to perfection. Shortly 
before his death Scarron said to a friend: “My only regret 
in leaving this world is that I cannot provide for my wife 
who is a person of infinite merit and with whom I have every 
imaginable reason to be satisfied.” Madame Scarron’s life 
wanted neither variety nor interest. Her husband’s house 
in the Marais, then “inhabited by the foremost people in 
France,” was the resort of “the friends of Condé and the 
clients of Retz,” and a constant subject of speculation among 
them was whether and when she would “fazre le saut.” But 
whenever the conversation took a certain tone she left the 
room, and one close observer pronounced that she was not 
in great danger, since “ honest gentlemen are the only ones 
whose homage she accepts.” There is indeed another line of 
“estimony which, if it were accepted, would point to a different 
conclusion. But it consists chiefly of the stories told by her 
worthless brother, Charles d’Aubigné, who lived on Scarron 
as long as he could, and then traded on the persistence of his 
sister’s affection. It is true that men “admired and courted 
her,” but it is equally true that “women loved her and the 
greatest ladies treated her as their equal.” 


Scarron’s extravagance left his widow penniless at five-and- 
twenty, but her husband’s modest pension of £100 a year was 
continued to her. Out of this, from 1660 to 1668, she “paid a 
regular allowance to her brother, helped the poor, and, like 
other ladies of limited means, resided chiefly in convents, 
where she occupied private lodgings.” In this way 


“Madame Scarron led an existence which made her thoroughly 
happy. She grievously disappointed the curiosity of wellwishers 
and scandalmongers alike, who expected a love affair or an 
adventure. She never had either one or the other, and she states 
her reasons. Her virtue was backed by a predominant feature in 
her character, which proved stronger than all the allurements 
of temptation. She loved above all things to be honoured, 
she liked to be respected and to enjoy consideration. ..... She 
nursed victims of smallpox ‘partly because she pitied them, chiefly 





rs 
because she wanted to do something which being extraordin 
would be praised.” She swallowed a newly discovered drug which 
was considered extremely dangerous, simply to show how plucky 
she was...... The sixth morning hour never ‘found her,in 
bed,’ she says, and often did she wish in after days that she hag 
done for God the many tasks which she inflicted upon herself for 
the sake of vainglory.” 

Qualities such as these are hardly calculated to make a woman 
greatly beloved. Applause is most grateful when it comes 
from a multitude, and to win the few and the many is rarely 
given to the same person. There came a time, however, when 
Madame Scarron threw aside her own rules and took a step 
which at the moment was the most questionable, and in tha 
end the most successful, of her whole life. She accepted the 
custody of Madame de Montespan’s children by the King, 
The secrecy attaching to her new position was in itself testi. 
mony to its equivocal character. It involved nothing less than 
the recognition, accorded without any real necessity, of a double 
adultery. There was, indeed, another view which it was open 
to Madame Scarron to take, and which she actually did 
take. There were the children to be considered. She was 
passionately fond of children, and it seemed impossible to find 
any other foster-mother who could be trusted to give them 
the necessary care. Added to this was her high idea of the 
obedience due to the King. “If,” she said, “the King is the 
father of the child, and if he orders me to do it, I will.” There 
was no doubt on the question of parentage, and Louis XIV. 
did give the required command. With the legitimation of the 
bastards by Royal decree in 1673 the need for secrecy dis- 
appeared, and Madame Scarron received the honour due to a 
governess of the children of France. In the course of the 
next ten years the whole situation of affairs had changed. 
Madame Scarron, now become the Marquise de Maintenon, 
used her new position to make the King break with his 
mistresses and be reconciled to his Queen. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1680 that Madame de Foulanges followed Madame de 
Montespan into retirement, and Louis began to lead a new 
life. The unexpected death of the Queen in 1683 made Madame 
de Maintenon’s path plain. From that time her influence over 
the King was supreme and unchallenged. 

To what ends was it exerted? The greater part of Lady 
Blennerhassett’s book is devoted to answering this question. 
Madame de Maintenon’s share in directing the policy of 
Louis XIV. has often been exaggerated. Her interest in 
politics depended mainly on the extent to which they involved 
religion. Her conversion was sincere and lasting, but it was not 
lovely. She “ belonged to the small group of distinguished men 
and women who were not attracted by the greatest religious 
revival witnessed since the Reformation.” Even in the first 
glories of Port-Royal, there are distinct signs that her mental 
attitude was hostile to Jansenism. The only tribute she paid 
to Pascal, whose na.ne she never mentions, was her aversion 
for the Jesuits. “ But she valued goodness and liked strict- 
ness. The Duc de Beauvilliers and the Duc de Chevreuse 
were at one time among her most intimate friends, and she was 
even inclined to choose Fénelon for her director.” A request 
to him to point out her faults was answered with a frankness 
which, says Lady Blennerhassett, “on his lips was more 
welcome than praise.” As a rule this may have been true, 
but it is open to question whether it was so in the case 
of Madame de Maintenon. Some of his criticisms were 
identical with those which in the end she passed on herself, 
as when he told her:—‘“ You are over-fond of the esteem of 
good people, of their approbation, of the pleasure of showing 
your moderation in prosperity; you are proud of your inward 
worth, not of your station. Your idol is yourself, and you 
have not yet crucified it.” And then, in a passage which 
touched her even more closely, he describes the King as “a 
man who has no notion of duty, who requires to be governed, 
and whom she ought to govern.” How important Fénelon 
would esteem this part of her duty may be inferred from the 
characteristic which has led a great authority to give hima 
prominent place among the “Heralds of the Revolution.” 
“Until he came,” says Lord Acton in his Lectures on the 
French Revolution, “the ablest men, Bossuet, and even Bayle, 
revered the Monarchy. Fénelon struck it at the zenith, and 
treated Louis XIV. in all his grandeur more severely than 
the disciples of Voltaire treated Louis XV. in all his 
degradation.” Madame de Maintenon did not dispute the 
truth of Fénelon’s censure. But she knew the limits of her 
own power. She was willing to speak to the King in the 
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pense that Fénelon wished, but she would speak under the 
eertainty of failure :— 

«Religion is unknown at Court,’ is Madame de Maintenon’s 
jncessant complaint; ‘people adapt it to themselves instead of 
submitting to its law; mere formalities are insisted upon, and 
po spiritual meaning is attached to them. The King never misses 
s Church function or a fast, but he will not understand that 

ance and humility are essentials. As long as I live I will tell 
om the truth about these things.’” 

Perhaps as time went on she became more contented with 
the victory she had actually won. To have made a King of 
forty-two dismiss his mistresses and remain faithful, first to 
his Queen, and then to the extraordinary woman whom he 
secretly married after the Queen’s death, was an achievement 
to which it would be hard to find a parallel in history. That 
she did not make him a saint can scarcely have seemed a 
failure in the light of his permanently altered conduct in a 
matter in which Kings have seldom been without reproach. 

We have not space to follow Lady Blennerhassett through 
the list of Madame de Maintenon’s interventions in religious 
matters. They were better in intention than in result, for she 
tried to stave off revolution by “appealing to force in order to 
save unity in faith.” But Lady Blennerhassett’s plea in 
arrest of judgment has a just claim on our attention :— 

“Those who feel inclined to pass sentence upon her will do well 
to remember that Bossuct, Fénelon, and Arnauld himself, the 
victims as well as their foes, were all committed to the theory of 
religious persecution. The notion of tolerance was unknown to 
the seventeenth century in France. .... . ‘Everybody who acts 
as if he did not believe in its dogmas [those of the religion pre- 
scribed by the State} is to be punished with death,’ so runs the 
last sentence of J. J. Rousseau’s Contrat Social, the Bible of 
Robespierre. Louis XIV. at his worst had not gone so far.” 





RECENT VERSE.* 

Years ago Mr. Belloc published a squat little green volume 
of verse which has long been unprocurable. Since then his 
prose has been sown with delightful lyrics, and discriminating 
people have been in the habit of collecting them; for his verse 
has that haunting quality which makes echoes of it trouble a 
man till he has procured a text. At last we have Mr. Belloc’s 
own selection, a rigorous selection, for all told there are less 
than fifty pieces. We should have preferred it larger; some 
sonnets, for example, might have been included from the 
earlier volume; and we could have dispensed with a few pieces 
which have a political moral that, like much of Mr. Belloc’s 
fiction, is either out of date or too obscure for the ordinary 
reader. But it is foolish to complain when so much of it is 
fine gold. Mr. Belloc has an infinite variety, but he is 
perhaps best as a balladist. “The South Country,” for 
example, is a true cry of the heart, and has the swiftness and 
directness of good folk-poetry. He has no self-consciousness, 
and, though his lines are full of odd tricks and reminiscences, 
there is such a rough zest of humour and pity and affection in 
them that the effect on the reader is one of sheer simplicity. 
Equally good are “ The Bivouac,” with its splendour of place- 
names, and “ The Death and Last Experience of Wandering 
Peter,” where, as in The Path to Rome, Mr. Belloc is awfully 
at his ease in Zion. But, for our own preference, we should 
choose the two ballads of friendship, “To the Balliol Men 
Still im Africa” and the “ Dedicatory Ode,” which originally 
prefaced Lambkin’s Remains. In the last we have all the 
author's qualities by turns,—humour, ribaldry, satire, nonsense, 
good conversation, suddenly and easily passing to the lyrical 
try for lost days. No lover of Oxford is likely to forget 
these lines :— 


“T will not try the reach again, 

I will not set my sail alone, 

To moor a boat bereft of men 
At Yarnton’s tiny docks of stone. 
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But I will sit beside the fire, 
And put my hand before my eyes, 
And trace, to fill my heart’s desire, 
The last of all our Odysseys. 
The quict evening kept her tryst: 
Beneath an evening sky we rode, 
And passed into a wandering mist 
Along the perfect Evanlode. 
The tender Evanlode that makes 
Her waters hush to hear the sound 
Of waters mingling in the brakes, 
And binds my heart to English ground. 
A lovely river, all alone, 
She lingers in the hills and folds, 
A hundred little towns of stone, 
Forgotten in the western wolds,.” 
Next to the ballads come the songs, the best clearly the 
“West Sussex Drinking Song,” but close after, in a very 
different manner, the lovely verses in which the poet invites 
“The Influence of a Young Lady upon the Opening Year,” 
or the child songs “ Noél” and “Our Lord and Our Lady.” 
And last come the satires: pleasant mockery, as in the parody 
of a “ Newdigate” prize poem, or bitter wild satire, as in the 
“Verses toa Lord.” In spite of the extreme cleverness of 
the latter, we think that Mr. Belloc’s talent is best when it is 
urbane. The “ Newdigate” is indeed a pure joy, a master- 
piece of the mock-heroic, which in our day has only been 
equalled by Mr. Belloc himself in his Modern Traveller. 

Two other distinguished writers of prose have given us books 
of verse. Mr. Masefield’s Baliads and Poems contains both old 
and new, and it is a pleasure to have in one volume these 
vagrom sea-songs, which have in them the very sway and 
surge of voyaging. There is always a tune behind the 
words, so that the reader often finds himself humming an 
accompaniment :— 

“ Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack, 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days, 
With a cargo of Tyne coal, 
Road rails, pig-lead, 
Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin-trays.” 
There you have music without one intrinsically musical word, 
Of all the ballads the most poignant is “The Emigrant,” 
with its aching sense of loss; and in a jewelled setting the 
same mood is caught in “The Harper’s Song.” But perhaps 
Mr. Masefield’s high fancy reaches its best in “ Fragments,” 
which embodies the old idea that fallen Troy and the lost 
Atlantis became a city of the soul :— 
“They knew all beanty—when they thought 
The air chimed like a stricken lyre, 
The elemental birds were wrought, 
The golden birds became a fire. 
And straight to busy camps and marts 
The singing flames were swiftly gone; 
The trembling leaves of human hearts 
Hid boughs for them to perch upon, 
And men in desert places, men 
Abandoned, broken, sick with fears, 
Rose singing, swung their swords agen, 
And laughed and died among the spears.” 
Mr. Stacpoole gives us in his Poems and Ballads a “ Ballad of 
the ‘Victory,’” a most gallant and stirring performance, 
and a good deal of that light accomplished verse we call 
“occasional.” He is always the craftsman, always musical, 
and, except in the “Songs of Greece,” which seem to us to 
miss the classical feeling completely, he achieves very skilfully 
the end he sets before him. For ourselves, we like best that 
little masterpiece of a children’s song which he calls “ Tho 
Mother-Land” :— 
“ Since God to folks of six_or seven 
Gave strength with which no king may strive, 
Since half the sweetness under heaven 
He gave to people under five. 
We little knew what we were giving, 
Methinks, when we gave play for str 
And for the land where we are living 
The country where we played at Life. 


ife 


O’er wooden trees and toy-church steeple 
Burns faintly each man’s morning star, 

O Mother-land whose laughing people 
The dearest of all people are! 

To Death some fragment of thy storics 
The beggar brings, and to thy song, 
Behind the dying Emperor’s glori 

His old tin soldiers tramp along.’ 


Mr. Bradby’s Reaping the Whirlwind, 


and other Poems 











consists chiefly of a set of dramatic idylls on subjects 
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the French Revolution. The best are 
those in blank verse, which echo without imitating 
Browning. “1789,” “Marat’s Sister,” and “The Terror 
(from below)” are excellent both in content and manner. 
Their prosaic simplicity gives a sharper effect than rhetoric. 
“The Connoisseur” is the grimmest of the pieces, for horrors 
are most dramatic when presented to us by one who sees 
no horror, only curiosities. There is more of the spirit 
of the Revolution in these little episodes than in most 
histories. Of the other poems we like best “Caiaphas ” and 
“Neither Jew nor Gentile.” Mr. Bradby has in a high degree 
the not very common gift of telling swiftly and clearly a tale 
in verse. The same talent is apparent in Mr. Coventry's 
latest volume, Sanctuary, and other Poems. In simple rhymed 
verse of high technical perfection he gives us a number of 
apologues, full of delicate and carefully reasoned psychology. 
All that he writes is distinguished and sincere; but he 
reaches his highest in the title-poem, “Sanctuary,” a religious 
meditation with something of the passion and grave reverence 
of the seventeenth century in it. 

Of the four volumes by women poets, Mrs. Taylor’s The 
House of Fiammetta is the most remarkable. Fiammetta is 
the type of woman who is neither Madonna nor Amazon, 
the “ diaphanous” soul, as Pater would have said, who asks 
ouly to be the acolyte and clairvoyant of beauty. Her cry is :— 

“Take back this armour. Give us broideries. 


connected with 


Keop orb and sceptre. ” Give us up your souls.” 
This religion of beauty is set forth in heavily jewelled verse, 
which now and then recalls Rossetti. It has its technical 
faults, such as the flat close too often found in the sonnets, 
and the use of banal polysyllabic words. Sometimes the 
fashion is démodé, as in such a phrase as :— 

“Long, long ago through lanes of chrysoprase 
The Dark Eros compelled his exquisite 

Evil apostle.” 
But at her best Mrs. Taylor gives us stately and sumptuous 
verse, touched often with a high imaginative beauty. Take 
such a sonnet as “ The Idealist ” :— 

“For such an one let lovers cry Alas! 

Since passion’s leaguer shall break through in vain 

To that cold centre of bright adamas— 

Storm through her being, rapturous spears of pain! 

Ye shall not wound that queen of gracious guile, 

The soul that with immortal trance keeps troth : 

For Helen is in Egypt all the while, 

Learning great magic from the Wife of Thoth. 

Throned white and high on rose-red porphyry, 

And coifed with golden wings, she lifts her eyes 

O’er Nile’s green lavers where most sacredly 

The Pattern of the myriad Lotos lies, 

Unto those clear horizons jasper-pale 

Her heavenly Brethren ride in silver mail.” 
Mrs. Shorter’s The Troubadour, and other Poems contains good 
but unequal work. She does not seem to us successful with 
old ballad forms, for her simplicity smells of the lamp. The 
title-poem, on the other hand, is an excellent example of the 
metrical conte, the narrative interest being sustained to the 
end in melodious verse. We like, too, some of the shorter 
pieces, such as “The Little White Rabbit” and “Unrest in 
Autumn.” It is a pleasure to have a collection of Mrs. 
Radford’s Poems, those subtle interpretations of intangible 
moods and thoughts. No poet of our day is so skilled in 
catching the nuances of feeling and fancy, and her gentle, 
sober verse is a perfect medium of expression. “In Summer 
Days” is a good instance of how poignant she can be without 
any of the common artifices of pathos. Miss Kathleen 
Conyngham Greene's slim volume is full of promise. There 
is a quaint magic in her little snatches of song, a new kind of 
cadence, the glamour of a fresh and original fancy. She has 
no conventional phrases, and no liking for the rhetoric which 
ensnares so often the young poet. Such a piece as “ The Last 
House”’ is a fine idea worked out austerely and impressively. 
Very good too, in a different style, is “Johnny.” Miss 
Conyngham Greene’s work deserves to be followed by all 
lovers of poetry. 

Mr. R. A. Knox’s Jurta Salices is a volume of parodies and 
squibs in verse and prose, the true flavour of which will be 
won only by those who know Etonand Balliol. “ A Decalogue 
Symposium,” an admirable performance which will give joy to 
the initiate, is so reminiscent of Balliol, and the most recent 
Balliol, as to be Coptic to the ordinary reader. But any 
one can appreciate the excellence of “A Paraclausithyron,” 





Ett, 
a better imitation of Rossetti’s ballad than even D 
Traill’s famous “Mother Carey, Mother.” Of the others, 
we like best in verse the “Special Dedication” and 
in prose “On Politics,” a sketch which is only too trys 
A Fool’s Paradise, by “Dum-Dum,” is a collection of light. 
hearted verse on many topics, the merits of which are its 
metrical ease and its admirable management of the anti. 
climax. He brings us up to the verge of gravity, and sheers 
off into farce with the deftest turn. He is so good a crafts. 
man that it is difficult to say that one piece is better thay 
another, but if we had to select we should choose « On 
Delia Singing.” Miss Maud Peacocke’s Songs of the Happy 
Isles is a fluent volume of verse with the fresh full music we 
are beginning to associate with the Antipodes. Her passionatg 
love of New Zealand sights and sounds gives all her poems a 
ring of sincerity, and at her best she has a true power of 
fancy and reflection. Mr. Vine Hall’s South Africa, and other 
Poems is scarcely so successful. His longer pieces tend to 
a kind of jingling rhetoric, and he seems to us best in such 
sonnets as “ The Brothers ” and “ Two Novembers.” 

We are glad to be able to congratulate Mr. Alfred Noyes 
on a distinction which rarely falls to so young a poet, a 
collected edition of his works. It is pleasant to have in two 
compact volumes so fine an epic as “ Drake” and so much of 
the best lyrical poetry of our day. Mr. Bliss Carman’s One 
Hundred Lyrics is a bold attempt to construct from lines or 
fragments of lines the lost poems of Sappho. It is a brilliant 
performance, as we should expect from so accomplished a 
poet. Now and then he seems to us to have forsaken the 
Sapphic tradition; but he has written many beautiful verses, 
and has succeeded somehow in giving them the indefinable 
air of being translations from some noble original. 





NIGHT OPERATIONS FOR INFANTRY.* 


THERE is no doubt that night operations will have to be 
employed in the warfare of the future far more than they have 
been in the past. This fact has been accepted for some time, 
and has been chiefly brought about by the improvement in 
firearms, which has rendered an advance over a fire-beaten 
zone so much more difficult than it was formerly. So terrible 
is the fire that can in many cases be brought to bear from s 
prepared position over the ground in front of it that, short of 
advancing underground by sap or mine, an approach under 
cover of darkness gives the only chance of success so long as 
the defence remains unshaken. 

When a force already deployed for action makes such an 
approach at night, and carries it right on to an actual attack, 
the operation is known as a “night attack.” When, however, 
the move is made to obtain a better position from which to 
carry on the fighting later, or to obtain a position from which 
an assault can be made at dawn, it is known as a “night 
advance.” When darkness is used as a cover for the secret 
movement by march of troops from one point to another, 
usually with a view to surprise, the term “night march” is 
employed to describe the movement. All night operations are 
attended with so many difficulties and dangers that they 
would only be undertaken when no alternative course offers a 
reasonable hope of success. 

As far as attacks and advances are concerned, the situation 
is much as it has been since the perfection of modern rifles 
and the introduction of machine-guns, though it has remained 
for recent wars actually to prove their power. This is not the 
case with night marches. The conditions of warfare are 
now undergoing a fresh change, which makes night marches 
of greater importance than they were two years, or even one 
year, ago. Until quite lately, when a commander wished to 
deceive or surprise another by a secret movement of troops 
—though the best way of doing this was by a night march— 
it was sometimes open to him to effect his purpose by a 
movement during daylight. This is no longer the case. 
The introduction of airships and aeroplanes precludes any- 
thing but the night march, and the occasions for its employ- 
ment will therefore become far morecommon. Practically all 
secret movements must now be made under cover of darkness. 
It is for this reason that Colonel Dawkins’s book is especially 
valuable. It should be taken as being an addendum to the 
official works, for, though based upon them, it contains many 
points of apparently minor importance, but of real practical 





* Night Operations for Infantry: Compiled for the Use of Company Officers. By 
Colonel C. t 


. Dawkins, C.M.G. London: Gale and P 1s, 6d. net.) 
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yalue, which cannot all be imcluded in a text-book. The 
arrangement of the subject is clear and the style simple. 
We think, however, that whatever is a repetition of matter 
already contained in official works should, to avoid confusion, 
be given in exactly the same form. This is not done in every 
ease. The author does not attach sufficient importance to the 
value of wire entanglements against a night assault. Very 
often this is the principal object of their construction. In 
his plea for the necessity of constant exercise in night work 
we heartily agree. Of all mancuvres, thuse carried out in 
darkness depend most for success on the familiarity only to 
be acquired by practice. 





THE UNITED STATES.* 

Mr. Enockx has written about the Pacific Coast, about 
Mexico, about sundry parts of South America; he now 
essays a more diflicult task. To speak of our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic is what the Roman poet felt the 
story of the Civil War to be,—periculosae plenum opus aleae. 
Even to notice such a work has a certain peril, all the greater 
because quotations are apt by separation from the context to 
seem to say more than is meant. Still, we venture, because 
we feel that this is a book of no small value and importance. 
There is a geographical description of the States which it 
would not be easy to beat for conciseness and orderly arrange- 
ment. After this naturally follows “ American Travel,” and 
with this criticism begins. Perhaps we may condense this 
by a quotation from a New York journal. “The American 
railroad mamager...... in the matter of providing 
safe and expeditious facilities for transportation has no 
inferior in any nation of the first rank.” Of course there are 
considerations “on the other side”; the building of the 
lines has been a difficult task carried out under serious 
disadvantages, while the natural forces often act with a 
violence unknown among us. This subject of safety to life 
and limb suggests another consideration,—the efficiency of 
the law to protect the citizen. And this has two aspects, 
the political and the social. The statistics of crimes of 
violence are truly formidable. Only we have to remember 
that there is a strange colluvies gentium in the country, 
and that if the prevalence of the vendetta reminds the 
observer of Corsica, it is because the Corsican and kindred 
elements are to be found in force. The Federal system also 
must make a certain difficulty in the working of an effective 
one. Not less important, as far as a large part of the 
country is concerned, is the negro problem. The most 
appalling stories of violence are connected with this. As for 
the political aspect of the matter, one cannot do better than 
study what Mr. Enock says about Tammany and “graft” and 
like subjects, and then read Mr. Winston Churchili’s Coniston. 
There is no want of the pleasing side in the picture given in 
this volume. There is, for instance, the generosity which does 
not seek to shut off the beautiful garden and the like from 
public view. This generosity shows itself in other ways. 
“The Americans are a charitable and earnest people.” We 
move heaven and earth to get an endowment for a University, 
and toil for years; in the States it comes by a single stroke 
of the pen. Mr. Enock does not spare his censures, but he 
is not illiberal with his praise. 





ETON.F 
Mr. AINGER begins with an introduction in which he tells 
the story of Eton, of its foundation by the pious Henry 
—never was a good man more unfortunately placed—of its 
vicissitudes—it had the narrowest escape from the rapacity 
of the fourth Edward, practically ceasing to exist for some 
four years or so—and of its development into its present-day 
splendours. Here Mr. Ainger has chosen the best of guides 
in Mr. A. F. Leach, and his narrative leaves little or nothing 
to be desired. Then follows the anthology proper. First come 
two extracts from the Paston Letters, written by William 
Paston, the earliest Oppidan of whom record exists. They 
bear the date of 1478-79, when the school was recovering from 
Yorkist oppression. The second is a very curious document, 
and if there is any heretic who questions the genuineness of the 
Paston literature he might make something of it. These are 





* Farthest West: Life and Travel in the United States, By C, Reginald Enock. 
London: John Long. [1l5s. net.] 
+ Eton in Prose and Verse: an Anthology, Selected by A.C, Ainger. London: 


followed by an extract from Ascham’s Schoolmaster, some- 
what after the manner of the prologues to the Platonic 
Dialogues, and referring to an incident in school history 
when the plagosus Orbilius of the time (one William Matin) 
inspired such terror that some of the scholars ran away. 
After Ascham we have in succession the literary names of 
Boyle, Pepys—‘S. P.” admired everything at Eton from the 
verses to the beer—Horace Walpole, and, to shorten the list, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Shelley was not a success at Eton. He 
steadily resisted fagging, and though he “sapped,” he did it 
ina way that did not please the authorities. He neglected 
his work while he translated Pliny’s Natural History. Some 
extracts from imaginary letters written by Bishop Durnford 
(of Chichester, 1870-95) give a vivid picture of school life in 
the days of Keate, with which may be coupled some real 
letters from William Johnson (Cory). The prose finished, we 
come to a very charming selection of poetry. This leads 
off, of course, with Gray’s “Ode on a Distant Prospect,’ 
and follows with Moultrie’s fine tribute to the Marquis 
Wellesley and the two poets, Gray and Shelley. Possibly the 
most delightful of all the collection is Praed’s “School and 
Schoolfellows,” the school where he would fain be once more 
“a happy boy at Drury’s,” the schoolfellows of whom some 
“ Lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some—before the Speaker.” 

Searcely inferior are the verses of that strange genius 
William Cory. The illustrations, thirty in number, some 
reproduced from water-colour drawings by Mr. Arthur 
Garratt, some from portraits in the Hall, add much to the 
charm of a singularly attractive volume. 





NOVELS. 
MARIE-CLAIRE.* 

In view of the sceptical indifference, if not hostility, which 
the word genius proverbially inspires when used of a new 
writer, to apply it to the exquisite little masterpiece of 
Madame Marguerite Audoux seems almost like ingratitude. 
But since in France, at all events, the mischief is already 
done, it would be idle to disguise the fact that in the case of 
Marie-Claire the term imposes itself. Published under the 
auspices of M. Octave Mirbeau, and immediately awarded 
the Prix Goncourt for the best novel of the year, the work of 
the unknown sempstress, who a few months ago was stitching 
away her eyesight for three francs a day, has proved again—if 
further proof were needed—that genius, unlike talent, thrives 
best where it has least to thrive on. For here is a woman 
practically without education—even if there be no truth in 
the report that, like William Morris, she cannot spell— 
possessed, in consequence, of a vision unwarped by the 
influence of any literary school, who is able none the less to 
express what she has seen and felt with a classic purity and 
grace that can bear comparison with the work even of so 
meticulous a craftsman as Flaubert. Moreover, on Carlyle’s 
definition alone, her position would be established by the fact 
that not only was the book written in solitude and semi- 
starvation: it was actually rewritten ten times. 

Nothing, however, could be simpler, and at the same time 
more perilous to handle, than the subject of Marie-Claire, 
—the story of the writer’s own youth, spent first, as 
a child, in a convent orphanage, and later, as a girl, 
on a lonely farm; years superficially uneventful, and even 
uninteresting, but fraught, to her keenly sensitive perceptions, 
with all life’s fullest possibilities. As tangible landmarks in 
the homely round of her existence, only three incidents stand 
out: the parting from her beloved friend Sceur Marie-Aimée, 
the change of masters at the farm, and the exquisite love idyll 
that ends in a brutally enforced separation and the return of 
Marie-Claire to the convent. But it is just this absence of 
episode that proves most conclusively the author's strength 
and understanding. Without comment or analysis—for her 
treatment is essentially objective—yet with unerring insight 
and sympathy, she unfolds the latent significance of those 
commonplace scenes and characters which are commonplace 
only until the hand of a master has disclosed their symbolism. 
But the revelation is essentially quiet and unforced, and, 
indeed, in no respect does Madame Audoux show more clearly 
her amazing instinct for the art of writing than in her intense 








Hodder and Stoughton, [£3 3s, net.} 








* Marie-Claire. Par Marguerite Audoux. Paris: Fasquelle, (3 fr. 50c.] 
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simplicity and restraint, the outcome of a sense of measure 
that is absolutely Greek. Sunny or poignant, every picture is 
in its way a perfect example of the economy of means,—the 
evocation of a whole episode in its quintessence. Throughout 
the book there runs the subtle suggestion of all that is unex- 
pressed, all the mystery of life, human or animal. How, for 
instance, could the dumb tragedy of captivity be more tersely 
conveyed than in the reflection of the neatherd on a white 
cow which kept trying at intervals to escape into the woods: 
“On ne sait pas ce qu’elle regrette”? At times the clash 
of temperaments is indicated in a flash of almost Ibsenian 
intensity, as in the scene where Marie-Claire is pleading 
with the farmer’s wife on behalf of a labourer who is about 
to be evicted :— 

“And when I stopped, in anguish as to the answer that was 
coming, Madame Alphonse drew her bodkin from the lace she was 
making, and said: ‘I think I have missed a stitch.’ She counted 
up to nineteen and added: ‘How tiresome—I must unpick the 
whole row.” 

Or, again, take the portrait of the dying nun, etched in with 
half-a-dozen strokes :— 

“ Hor roguish gaiety never changed: one thing only seemed to 

distress her—the nun’s gown...... ‘When I dress,’ she said, 
‘it is as if I were shutting myself up in a house where it is 
always night.’..... In the spring she began to cough. Her 
long, slim body appeared still more frail: she kept her cheerfal- 
mess: she only complained that her dress grew heavier and 
heavier.” 
The descriptions are often pure poetry, so delicately cadenced 
that the thought must inevitably lose half its beauty when 
divorced from the subtly worded harmonies in which it is 
set :— 

“One day we stood beside a huge field of wheat...... 

Thousands of white butterflies fluttered above the ears, which 
swayed and sprang back again as though they were trying to fly 
away. The butterflies seemed to be bringing wings to help 
them. But the stalks quivered in vain: they could not leave 
the ground,” 
Here, as indeed throughout the volume, one traces a striking 
affinity to Maeterlinck, who, curiously enough, was also 
claimed as a discovery of M. Octave Mirbeau. The same love 
of simple things, the same sense of their mystery, the same 
great tenderness, pervade them both. But here theresemblance 
ends: for while Maeterlinck, like Faust or his own Merlin, is 
world-weary and disillusioned with excess of knowledge, 
Madame Audoux, by the fortunate dispensation which for 
years, as she tells us, restricted her reading to Les Aventures 
de Télémaque and a few old almanacs, has entirely escaped 
the paralysing influence of Schopenhauer. In spite of priva- 
tion aud disappointment, her love of life leaps up undimmed. 
When, merely to gratify the malice of the Mother Superior, 
Marie-Claire, who had hoped to leave the convent for a 
milliner’s workroom, is sent out instead as a farm drudge, she 
writes of her new life:— 

“T could not help thinking of the Mother Superior, when she 
said to me in contempt, ‘You shall milk cows and tend swine.’ 
In saying this, she appeared to be inflicting a punishment upon me, 
and yet I found nothing but happiness in looking after animals. 
Keeney I leant my brow against the cow’s flanks, and the pail 
quickly filled. On the surface of the milk there formed a foam 
that took on changing colours, and when the sun struck aslant, it 
became so wonderful that I could not gaze at it long enough. I 
felt no disgust at tending swine. Their food consisted of boiled 
potatoes and butter-milk. I plunged my arms into the pail to mix 
it all thoroughly, and enjoyed making them wait a moment for 
their dinner. Their discordant grunts and the quick movements 
of their snouts amused me always.” 

Perhaps, indeed, the greatest charm of the book is the 
happy personality which it discloses indirectly, and almost 
in spite of itself, for it is mainly from significant omissions 
that one is enabled to comprehend the sweet and uncomplain- 
ing nature of Marie-Claire,—in the highest sense an dme d'élite. 
Will Madame Audoux show us later how it triumphed over 
the years of suffering and privation in Paris? The present 
volume makes us eager, and yet half reluctant, for its 
successor. 





Clever Betsy. By Clara Louise Burnham. (Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This is a very charming American story, of which the chief 
interest to English readers is the description of the journey which 
the characters take through Yellowstone Park. The central 
figure of the novel is the “Betsy” of the title, who ia an old 
servant in the family of the Bruces. She is the type of retainer 
whom English people always imagine it is impossible to procure 
in America,—the old nurse turned housekeeper. Needless to say, 





ee, 
like all old nurses in these circumstances, she rules the whole 
family, and the story of her final quarrel with her mistress and her 
marriage is not without a certain humorous pathos. It must be 
pointed out that Betsy is a real American citizen and apparently 
has no foreign blood in her veins. So much for the contention 
that it is absolutely impossible to induce the free-born American 
to enter domestic service. 


Grit. By George Hansby Russell. (John Murray. 6s.)—This 
is a novel of the wilds of South Africa, and the adventures of the 
boy hero, Oliver Longworthy, among the savages are most 
exciting. It is too much to expect subtle character-drawing in 
a book of this kind; but the author contrives that Oliver’s figure 
shall be quite likeable, and the reader is able to take a real 
interest in him. 

Reapastwe Novers.—The Girl’s Head. By Edgar Jepson. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—A modern story which begins by the 
hero receiving by parcel-post the severed head of an unknown 
girl. The Innocent Murderers. By William Johnson and Paul 
West. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.)—A story which 
may be said to introduce the reader, if not to the fairy, at any 
rate to the melodramatic, regions of science. Uncle Hal. By 
Lady Macalister. (Jarrold and Sons, 3s. 6d.)\—An agreeable 
little story for rather elderly children ef the way in which a 
large family pass their summer holidays in the absence of their 
parents. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


Church Congress Oficial Report. (George Allen and Sons, 
10s. 6d. net.)—This gives in full the papers read and speeches 
made at the Church Congress held at Cambridge in October 
last. It is not necessary to do more than call attention to 
this appearance of them in a collected form. A few words, 
however, may be given to a personal matter connected with 
the Congress. This meeting was the fiftieth, and it is interesting 
to observe that the Rev. Dr. Emery, lately Archdeacon of Ely, 
who by common consent is credited with having started the 
movement for the gathering, lived to see its jubilee, and received 
due recognition of this service to the Church. Though he 
was prevented by illness from attending, we may be sure 
that he was not forgotten; and the Report opens with the 
acknowledgment of his services. (Since this was written he has 
passed away.) 





Chantrey Land. By Harold Armitage. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—‘ An Account of the North 
Derbyshire Village of Norton,” says the sub-title; and the 
biographical dictionaries tell us that Francis Chantrey was born 
there in 1781. “It is not pretended,” says the author, “that this 
is a complete and formal history of Norton.” As it runs to more 
than four hundred pages, one wonders much what such a history 
would be, and still more what a history of all English parishes 
would come to. The “Nortons” alone would furnish something of 
a library,—there are between forty and fifty of them, either pure 
and simple, or with some affix. Chantrey’s Norton is to the north 
of Sheffield, and is nowa favourite resort of the Sheffield people. Mr. 
Armitage has much to tell us about the place and its inhabitants. 
There is Chantrey himself, whose family was of some antiquity, 
though it had fallen into narrow circumstances, if not into 
poverty. There is much to be said about other families of more or 
less distinction, the Fanshawes, for instance, who have won no 
little distinction in Church and State, the Blythes, the Kirkes, the 
Parkers, and others. And there are some curious stories con- 
nected with the place. Such is the “Offley Mystery,” so called 
from the strange will by which Edmund Offley left his estate 
away from his two young sisters to the Rev. Dr. Carr, in whose 
house he died. The strange thing is that Carr bore the highest 
character, while his face is of a quite saintly type. In the end, 
though the allowance of space seems large for an irregular 
history, we are not conscious of any feeling that the book should 
have been shorter. 





Dickens and the Drama. By S. J. Adair FitzGerald. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. net.)—It was a doubtful matter whether Charles 
Dickens would be an actor or a writer. He actually wrote to the 
stage-manager of Covent Garden offering himself, received a 
favourable reply—he was to act anything he pleased of Charles 
Matthews’s—but was hindered from going on the appointed day by 
a very bad cold and swelled face. Then his prospects as a reporter 
improved ; finally literature claimed him. But he always had a 
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passion for the theatre, and would doubtless have climbed to the 
top if had given his life to the work, As an amateur he was far 
above all but the best professionals. One of the actor’s gifts he 
had in perfection, the power of making up his features. No one 
who saw him make up as Jonas Chuzzlewit in his readings 
ever forgot that marvellous impersonation. Mr. FitzGerald tells 
us about his theatrical doings, and the narrative is highly 
interesting. The amateurs were a great force in those days. 
What a company was that which in September, 1845, gave Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour! Among the names we 
seo Mark Lemon, Dudley Costello, John Forster, Douglas Jerrold, 
John Leech, Frank Stone, and Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett. Then 
he wrote plays; and he has furnished materials for a great number 
of dramatisations. The account of these occupies more than 
three-fourths of the volume. It makes curious reading, though 
it will not interest every one. 





The Englishman in Greece. Edited by Sir Rennell Rodd. 
(The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—The idea of this anthology is a 
happy one. It is to bring together what English poets have said 
about Greek things, about persons and places and the general 
feeling which the country, its past and its present, moves in an 
Englishman’s heart. There are one hundred and twenty-seven 
pieces in all, and there are great men among the writers repre- 
sented hy them. Shelley stands, we may say, first in the company, 
and we have also Swinburne and Landor, to speak only of the 
most conspicuous names. 





A Book of Porcelain. Painted by William Gibb. With Intro- 
duction by Arthur Rackham. (A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Gibb gives us here some excellent reproductions in colour of 
fine examples of porcelain from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Of these there are thirty, chosen for their intrinsic merits and as 
specimens of famous factories. Mr. Rackham has supplied a 
general account of the subject, with particular references to the 
various sources. Certainly this is one of the “ beautiful books” for 
which the publishers are renowned.——Along with this may be 
mentioned the A B C of Collecting Old English China, by J. F. 
Blacker (Stanley Paul and Co., 5s.) The magnificent things 
which Messrs. Gibb and Rackham display to us are not for every 
one; doubtless also the collector of even humble things has a 
harder task than his predecessor of fifty years ago. Still, there 
are fields to be traversed and gleanings to be picked up, and here 
is a skilful guide to help. 


We have received a second series of “Historical Plays for 
Children,” by Annie Macdonell (George Allen and Sons, 3s. net). 
The subjects are Saron and Norman (the time of the Conquest), 
Magna Carta, Edward III., Caedmon, The Burghers of Calais, The 
Good Queen (Queen Victoria), and The Crusaders. The plays are 
in prose, more difficult to learn, but probably to be preferred, on 
the whole, to verse. 


Rooks or Rererence.—Post Office London Directory, 1911. 
(Kelly’s Directories.)—This volume, appearing for the hundred 
and twelfth time, presents no substantial difference of form from 
that to which we have been for some time accustomed. The 
economy of space effected by increasing the number of columns on 
the page has been a great success. (The number varies according 
to the nature of the entries, “Streets” having five columns, 
“Trades ” and similar directories four, “Commercial,” &c., three.) 
The number of pages has grown in “London” from 2,538 to 
2.556, and diminished in the “Suburbs” from 928 to 918. The 
possibly the diminution is due to 
some change of arrangement. And the real increase is now out- 
side the Directory borders. In all details the volume is as 
excellent as ever. Clearer type could not be found, and the 
paper is all that could be desired. The London Directory with 
County Suburbs is sold in one volume for 40s., in two for 43s. 64., 
the London only being priced at 32s. With this may be 
mentioned The Royal Blue Book and Court Guide (same pub- 
lishers, 5s. net). This is substantially a part of the larger work. 
It “gives the name and addresses of the betier class private resi- 
dents in the district roughly comprised in the area bounded by 
‘orth, the Chelsea Reaches of the Thames on 


latter figures are unexpected ; 





Hampstead on the N 





the South, Finsbury Circus on the East,and Hammersmith on the 
West.” Itis furnished with an excellent map of the Western 
part of the region thus indicated. Hazell’s Annual. Edited by 


Hammond Hall. (Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The special achievement of this issue is the including in it 
of the results of the recent Election, a very creditable 
piece of enterprise. Generally Hasell’s keeps up to its 
high standard of usefulness and “up-to-date-ness.”——— Who's 
Who, 1911 (A. and C. Black, 10s. net), shows, as might be 
expected, an “increasing number of biographies.” (The editors 








found on this fact an appeal for help in the matter of proofs.) 
What the increase is we cannot say, but we see that the number 


of pages has grown from 2,161 to 2,246. 
includes some five hundred names. The Catholic 
(Burns and Oates, 1s. 6d. net) gives all the 
ecclesiastical and civil, which is looked for in publications of this 
kind. With these may be mentioned a very useful publication, 
giving much information at a modest price, The Clergy Directory 
(Phillips and Son, 4s. 6d. net). 


The obituary of the year 
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Ainsworth (P. C.), Poems and Sonnets, 12mo ..........0+... (C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Blyth (J.), A Complex Love Affair, cr Svo ............... (Long) 6/0 
Book of Verse (A), by Living Women, 12mo... ....(Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Burch (I. C.), The Plucking of the Lily, and other Poems, 4to (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Calvert (A. F.), Nigeria and its Tin Fie he is, cr 8vo .. (Stanford) 36 
Evans (H. E.), A General Geography of the World, cr 8vo ( Blac ie) 2/6 
Forde (L.), Lord Clive’s Right-Hand Man: Colonel Francis R, rde: a 

Memoir, 8vo , isbet) net 5/0 


(Hert vert & Danie! net 3/6 


net 2/6 


For Her N: amesake : an Anthology, a 
Grierson (F.), Modern Mysticism, and other Essays, l2mo (Constable 


Hayhurst (C.), Autumn Voices, cr 8vo (Lyuwood) net 3/6 
Marden (O. S.), The Miracle of Right Thoue cht, cr Bvo (Harrap) 3/6 
Martindale (W. H.) and Westcott (. W.), Salvarsan be Chemistry, 
Pharmacy, and Sey ny utics, 8vo K. Lewis) net 5/0 
Miles (Mrs. B.), The Cry of the Animals and Birds io thei ix “et. 1 Friends 
in their Own Words, 4to siieiatsinaainieait : (Drane) 3/6 


LIBE RTY. - WINTER SALE 


BEGINS ON MONDAY. 
BARGAINS 
IN THE WORLD-FAMED 
DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. Liberty & Co. Ltd. Regent St. London 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 





{i20.) ASSURANCE. 
Governor ... «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G, 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


BPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, | S.W. 


EARLSWOOD: 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEESBLE-MINDED, 


Specially equipped for training those children UNABLE TO LEARN IN 
ORDINARY SCHOOLS and those REQUIRING CONTROL with EXPERT 
SUPERVISION. 

Children of Clergymen of the Chure h of England, Barristers, and Solicitors 
are eligible to benefit from Trust Funds, 





SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced fees, at Se rate of 2is. a week, 
including clothing, and no extras or holidays unless des 

The ALTERNATIVE method of admission for THOSE UNABLE TO 
PAY is by the votes of the Subscribers, either FREE or with PART- 
PAYMENT towards cost. 

£40 a day required in VOLU NTARY ( ON" [TRIBUTIONS to support those 
patients who are PARTLY or WHOLLY DEPENDENT ON THE CHARITY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS gratefully received by Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, whe 
gladly gives advice and information. 
flices: 36 King William Street, London Bridge. 
Tel. 7684 London Wall, 


EXCEPTIONAL 


WINOZO Pure Australian Red 
resembling Pommard ... a - 
DOMVILLE Private Cuvée, 1904 Vintage, Extra 
Quality Champagne. Delightful Dry Wise 





VALUE. 


Per Dozen, 


Burgundy, 
15/6 


with elegant bouquet (Half-Bottles, 32/3 per dozen) 59/8 
BANFF Highland Malt Whisky, 12 years old. Soft, 

Creamy Old Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley 

by Messrs. Simpson and ye Ltd, Banff, N.B., and 

bearing their labels... 47/8 


Sampie Bottles sent, post-free, at the dozen rate, 


Bankers : London County and Westmins‘er. 





& CO., Ltd., fan Co 


CHAS. TUCKEY 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

5 by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
en his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Age.cies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

ROY AL| Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 

PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 














HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES 228 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





VANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


‘The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 
. zee ~ eee apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Sdinburgh. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED for new County School now being built at 
sromley to accommodate 200 ee. the School will be opened in September, 
1911. Candidates must be Graduates of a British University, and have had 
experience in the work of Higher Education. 

Initial salary £350 per annum, with increments in accordance with the Com- 
mittee’s scale, which may be obtained, together with Forms of Application, 
from Mr. R. W. W. HORTOP, Secretary, Higher Education Sub-Committee, 
Municipal Buildings, Bromley, Kent, to whom applications should be sent not 
later than noon on the 3lst January, 1911. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

By order of the Committee, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
20th December, 1910. ass 
[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR, 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of HOUSE-MISTRESS, The 
duties include Superintendence of College Dinner and Cleaning. Salary £100, 
non-resident, but with partial board.—Applications, with not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be received not later than Tuesday, January 17th, by the 


undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 

K ENT COLLEGE (for Boys) CANTERBURY. 

A One of the Schools belonging to 


Secretary and Registrar, _ 
The Kent Wesleyan Methodist School Association, Limited, 








HEAD-MASTER WANTED, to commence duties next Easter Vacation.— 
Applications to be sent in by 3lst January, 1911, made on a form giving 
yarticulars of the appointment. The form may be obtained from the Secretary, 
fr. ARTHUR ATKINSON, Solicitor, Radnor Chambers, Folkestone. 


‘W ANIED in January, a SUPERINTENDENT of 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL for FACTORY GIRLS—aged 
1418. Organising experience essential. Day, also night Classes, 1,000 Girls 
on Registers. School under Government Inspection. Subjects taught: 
Cookery, Dressmaking, Hygiene, Gymnastics.—Apply, stating age, experience, 
and salary required, and enclose copies of three testimonials to “ E"’ Office, 


Rowntree and Co., Ltd., Cocoa Works, York. 
ANTED. — THE CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY are SEEKING WORK for a MAN of 36 as a FARM 
LABOURER. He likes farm work, and is thoroughly trained in hedging, 
ditching, ploughing, milking, care of horses. He has a wife and family, and 
is anxious to settle and remain in a country place. If any owner of a home 
farm requires a farm labourer, or if he would interest any farmer requiring 
=. ~~ a communicate with WEEKS, Hempstead Farm, Hempstead 

all, Essex 














OUNTY OF LONDoOy, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
em of HEAD-MISTRESS of the COUNTY SECONDARY scHoo 

rmondsey, Southwark Park Road, S.E. 1, 

The School is a Secondary School for Girls, between the ages of 10 and 19 
and is maintained by the London County Council. There are at present 154 
Pupils in attendance. The salary attaching to the post will be £300 per ann. 
rising by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £450, subject to the 
provision of the Council's scale of salaries. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, which may be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later thaa 
11 a.m, on Monday, 30th January, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testi. 
monials of recent date. Candidates applying through the post for the Form 
of Application should enclose a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held yt -. a disqualification 

MME 


for employment. . L. G ° 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
London County Council Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


YounrTre O F LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of JUNIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the County Secondary 
School, Putney. 

Candidates must be prepared to teach Form IT. (aged 10) and to give assist. 
ance in the clerical work of the school. The minimum salary attaching to the 
post is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £6, subject to satisfactory 
service, to a maximum of £180. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with the 
conditions of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, Londoa 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 23rd January, 1911, accom. 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed ‘‘H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
adcressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualificatiog 
for employment, G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

London County Council Education Offices, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


teeta WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED in January next, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, qualified to teach 
FRENCH. Experience necessary. Games a recommendation. Salary £120, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be 
offered to a specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 6th January to 
the Head-Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, M.A., 44 Westminster Palace 
Gardens, London, 8.W. 

16th December, 1910, 


pus UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Agent-General 
or Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., with whom applications should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911, 
SALARY £900 per annum. 
PUTIES commence Ist March, 1912. 
| ONORARY LADY WORKERS RECEIVED for 
TRAINING at the CHURCH ARMY WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT 
(near the Marble Arch). Communicants of the Church of England. Age 
under 35. Opportunities afforded for gaining experience in religious and 
social work. Small weekly payment.—Apply in writing to Miss CARLILE 
61 Bryanston Street, W. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—Well-known firm of ARCHITECTS 

and SURVEYORS, having large London and Country practice, have 

VACANCY for well-educated Youth. Should have taste for drawing and 

outdoor work. Thorough practical training given. Moderate premium, 
—* ARCHITECT,” c/o A. Burbridge and Co., Ltd., 231 Strand, London. 























ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


i eee PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 

















EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, JANUARY 12ra. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to the Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors aud 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman Teacher. 

Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided partly in the College 
aud partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Regent’s Park, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) will be offered 
for competition in June, 1911. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Applications for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, &c., for the 
Course beginning October, 1911, should be sent to the HEAD of the 
DEPARTMENT, 
TIVWRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 


A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 











and Day School for Girls in a healthy country town in the Midlands. Fees 
moderate,—Address, Box 446, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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DLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, 


Pan 2DING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath 7 School, at 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss KRABBE, 
é Wodehouse Terrace, Falnouth, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
‘ president— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
MVEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mre, AL EXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes;:—British and Swedieh Educational and 
Medical G ymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas avd Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDEN'TS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Bight 
Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D,D,—Further 
parti iculars from the SECRE TARY. 


7 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





meg, 


Stocxholin. 





Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trait ,ed in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sel chools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ERSEY L ADIES’ COLL EGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Rathing; beautiful climate; great advant ages for acquiring French ; 
n welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 4 Training; Special Terms for 
sters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


AROBBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Becognised by 2 Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds —For Prospectuses —#, yo 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, aoe 18th, 
For Prospectus apply to Miss MACBAE MOIR, 
Telephone :7 Grayshott, 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 

Wittenct ia LADI4S’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London). The comforts 
Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
but preparation! for Examinations if desired, 

Large grounds. High and hes ulthy Position. 


French and German a speci ulit y. thy posi 
Qt: HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


K 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 








» refined home, 
sou! d body. No crammings, 





Home comforts com! ined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 

Wu ILASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
ee ee » Ss @ 3. 

Head Mistress Mises F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 


Modern education, Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarsh Lips awarded annually, 


() UEREN WoO OD, EASTBOURNE-— 
4 





Principals: Miss CUUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 


College).—First-rate Modern Edncation for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


New premiges, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 

aud Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 

p, FART a CTOS HIGH SCHOOL 
d ——— 


Head-Mistress: Miss te ome 
Boarding-House: Arnold Lox 
Entire charge taken of Girls whose parenis are ab road, 


QHE RINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON “HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

ee pupils. Games and outdoor exerci am Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
hose parents are abroad. Principa : Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
I¢acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
Separate P ‘repars atory Schoo 1, 





(Boarders only). 
school and house buildings ; 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. 


SS T.ANDREWS UNIVE RSITY DIPLOMA FOR WOMEN 
With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the ‘SECRETARY. L.L.A, Scheme, The University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
SEAFORD, ‘sU SUSSEX. 


rue DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 


Special care given to individual development, 


Qi EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’ s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


S!: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
(UT Doon LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
J BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Car entering, Bees, Fruit a .—Principal : 
LILY HUGHES- JONES, F.B.H.8, 1st Class Certificates, rospectus, 














HERWELL HALL, OXFORBD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University men -y | for Secondary Training, and by 
ne Cambri Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). - 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and x" Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £85. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund, 

T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss i. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training ). 
(2) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Eeggentien Gn for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiéi 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 

KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 








ayear. SCHOOL, 24 30 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
WOMEN, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE for 
HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice- Puincigal | and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
arden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 
The LENT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, Jenmaey 25th, 1011. 
For particulars apply to the SEC RETARY 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 


Birmingh am. 

NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 

Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. A 
a of £50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be 
given toa Pupil of the School by a Member of the Council in September, 1911. 
Conditions on application to the Secretary. Boarding-House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. ‘Meuse Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 19th.—The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on Januar. y 16th, 17th, and 18th. 


1 hand 1 


perfect sanitation. 
riding, hockey, and all games. 


adjoining the School. 
109 Colmore Row, 








INCHESTER HOUSE ‘SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, | ome *iated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 





} OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(Bournemouth Collegiate —=! Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B. "D. Priacipal—Miss PARKER-GRAY, 
Large staff of resident Graduate, Foreign and Finds rgarten Mistresses, 
Swedish gymnasium. Well-ejuipped Domestic Science Department, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, Poole Road. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, 
N OFFICER'S WIFE highly RECOMMENDS a 
FINISHING SCHOOL, situated in a delightful locality, with every 
opportunity for sport, where a limited number of Girls can complete their 
education with home life and the best London professors,—‘‘ ALPHA,” care 
Messrs. Bumpus, Booksellers, 350 Oxford Street, London, 
I RANTWOOD, CANTELUPE ROAD, BEXHILL ON- 
SEA.—High-class School for Girls, Principal, Miss L. HOBBS. 


Excellent premisc s near sea and golf-links, Thorough education with home 
comforts. Illustrated Prospectus on application.—NEXT TERM COM- 


MENCES JANU ARY 18ru, 1911, abies: m : 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sound education. 
Certificated staff and Profes ssors. Large house, grounds, 





PRINCIPAL, St. He 


“Pp ERMANENTL Y “CURED 
Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 19 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, Established 1905. 
ary and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


na 1m College, Eastbourne, 


TAMMERING 
by 


“STAMMERING, its TREATMENT, 
STAMMERER,’ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





BOYS’ ‘SCHOOLS ‘AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


Rrpar MOUNT SCHOOL, — COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 

For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. | 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

*} FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JUNE Mth-l6th 

Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 


Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 








for Classics, 
CLERKSHIPS, 
ap proved for Mc lical Study. 


8 to 13. 5 Boarding houses. —Head Master, Rev. C. . 
LKLEY GRAMMAR R SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Le Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 


sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN T UESDAY, January 17th, 1011, 
Head- 


Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
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NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


HM.S, ‘WORCESTER,’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Captain Supestehenient~-Conmanis SSCs Sasa, B.N.R., F.B.S.E., 
Head-Master—F, 8, ORME, M.A, (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3, Cadets have been pe out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out, Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester ’ Certificate. 


Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Liverpool 

University and at King William’s College on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 

March 23rd and 24th, when two Scholarships of £50 and two of £10 will 

be offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 
EDFORD 8 CHOO lL. 

Head-Master, REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 

An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on MARCH 7th, 8th, 9th, for 
6 Exhibitions (£60-£40) for Boarders, and 8 for Day Boys. 


s heppeemene 

















5 ee LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18rua, 1911, 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 





UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 

Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


PERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs, Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


| UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2ist. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ANCASTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Av ASHTON HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP of £30a year will be COMPETED 
for on SATURDAY, January 14th ; open to boys under 14, Subjects: English, 
Latin, French, Mathematics. School fees £56 a year. There are eleven 
leaving Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply before January 9th to Rev. 
HERBERT A. WATSON, Head-Master. 

Nn ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 
1 ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 

J aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 



































} ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.—JUNIOR SCHOOL 
; for Boys under 13 recently opened. Also new BOARDING-HOUSE, over- 
looking playing-fields, Special Army Class. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, 
Thoroughly-equipped Laboratories. Further additions contemplated. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JAN. 24ru.—Apply to Head-Master, Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A, 


At THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 
CENT. 


A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and Arm 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. G 
ericket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application, 


WY CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Established 1876. 

Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 

and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 











T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 

(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 

and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910: 

Slassical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
L Touse, Sherborne. 











} ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many 


refs.—Rev, A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 





~ 


RANCE.—BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN I 
CHARMETTES, A Mighay soosmmmenied HOME SCHOOL for a li ~ 
number of GIRLS, Thoroug’ mch and Education. Every care and ae 
tion; goed diet. House on hill in 7 acres of ground. Reasonable — 
Principals : Mme. and Miles. d’ HOMBEECK. ~— 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais), FR ANCE 
, _ One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious by ila. 
ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedr 4 
bathrooms. Health of pupils carefully considered. Moderate inclusive f 
Highest references.—Particulars, Mlle. VENELLE. © Sm, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art wi 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only = 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 RB: 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. a , me da 
Miss Metherell is now at Talbot Road, Hi te, N, : 
parents by appointment. ichonte, H., ond con acti 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIBLS of sixteen or upwerds in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Ongestantties for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaki 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
I IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Php 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received — 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RENCH LADY, married, residing in DIEPPE 
DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation ; references given and required —Write Madame W, MARTIN 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. ’ 


4 RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find 
——— home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Bus 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens, 


= ane Re + ~ a es 
HATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 171, 191],— 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


>Peea rts. BR. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 yous have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of chargs 
> Se particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
lees, &c. 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and girls at home and abro: many of which they 
have pomenes inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
gending (free of c ) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTOBS, 1910. 1,124 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

















CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABEOAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs 
tion, supplied te Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
a ages, ear referred, and approximate scheol fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browuz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 

’ Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of eharge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphis 
Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 


£6 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES, March 9th, 


Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


Ps have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 

for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at :—Murrea, 

Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues. For plans apply to :— 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

Iss BISHOP’S Prrivatge Socran Tours. 

j Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms, 

Refs. exchgd. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE), 

March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA, April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES, 

—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Boad, S.W. 
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—, 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


4NGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ the 
P’novat. HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
3edroom floors. Hesident nurses and attendants. 





Pouches, 
Lift from F — : eee — . 
| . BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
L Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
D sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required. 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘ CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, Lsingtou, Newton Abbot, S, Devon, 

















—_ 


APPEALS. 





NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron:—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on THURSDAY, January 26th, 
ai the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 

~ Alderman Sir JOHN C. BEL, Bart., in the Chair. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the Orphans of sons 

ein good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
aud are admitted at any age under seven. 

Subscriptions and Donations to enable the Committee to take advantage of a 
generous offer by a member of a Stock Exchange of £1,000 if £9,000 more is 
collected, are earnestly invited, JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Ofices: 68 Ludgate Hill, E.C,. Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Sec. & Supt. 








TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
N Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
]6 St. James’s Street, 8S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 








TYPEWRITING. 
eee oe OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Py ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel,: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, ‘Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRE'TARY, 
OURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—* Practical knowledge 
’ leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
inded in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Genuine introductions given, Write 
or telephone. 








JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
& Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


___P.RH.A,, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
1" eee COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 


trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground, 34d. per lb. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
] USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 
on all floors and linoleums very early in Xmas vacation (3 times a year). 
Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 6 months, not only during each 
sweeping, but also throughout all the intervals—which is of greater hygienic 








haportance.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &., to The ‘“‘DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 
{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
1) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nur treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Biliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchanre Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipewich. Established 18383. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and 
t PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RBEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
TO-DAY- if your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”* 


Foods. They develop firm fiesh and bone and promote robust health 
and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphilet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 














LIFE INTERESTS 











GREAT SALE 


OF 
FURNITURE 
PICTURES PRINTS 
CHINA GLASS 


AND 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


COMMENCING JANUARY ond 





Blue Book of Bargains post-free. 





ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 5585 Central. 


PLEASE DON’T FORGET the 
9,044 
DESTITUTE and ORPHAN CHILDREN 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


THIS 


NEW YEAR’S SEASON. 


Contributions urgently needed to pay the Food Bill. 


Telegrams: Wellando, London. 


*,° Cheques and Orders payable “‘ Dr, Barnardo's Homes,"’ Honorary Director, 
WILLIAM BAKER, LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, EB 


BRAGG’S CHARCOA 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, Biscuits, ls., 23., and 4s, per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4a. per bottle; Lozenges, Is, 14d. per tin; In Chocolates, Is. per tin, 
CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box, 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFIT §S. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., ria, OXFORD ST., rondon, w. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Uld False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Ceutury, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich, 
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CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


JANUARY NUMBER READY ON 2nd, 
Price 2s. 





6d. net. Postage 3d. inland and 44. abroad, 
Subscriptions 10s. per annum post-free, 
Theolegy and the Subconscious, Rt. Rev. the Bisxor or Ossonr, 
Language and the New Philosophy. Prof. H.C. Goppaszp, 
ideals and Facts. G. Lowes Dicxrinson. 





Ilo. 541. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 





THE ELECTION—BEFORE AND AFTER By E. T. COOK 


THE INITIATIVE-REFERENDUM IN THE UNITED STATES 
By FRANK FOXCROFT 


WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Professor L. P. JACKS 


THE UNITY OF TOLSTOY’S LIFE AND WORK 
By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA 


TURKEY AFTER TWO YEARS By D. G. HOGARTH 
ANATOLE FRANCE-—II. By Count S. C. de SOISSONS 
DEBUSSY’S PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 


By GEORGE LILLEY 
LIBERALISM AND es 
By Professor EDWARD KYLIE 


BYZANTINE CSARS By E. A. FOORD 
HACKEL AND MONISM By JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


SHAKESPEARIAN THEATRES 
By the iate Professor CHURTON COLLINS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
Prospects of the Next Decade; A New Era in Naval 
Construction; The Price of an Angio-German Under- 
etanding; The Turkish Loan; Greece 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
CHRIST AND POPULAR IMAGINATION 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Life ef Rekert Brewning, by the Rev. RONALD BAYNE; 
The Life ef Benjamin Disraeli; The Cambridge Modern 
History; The Latest Age; Dr. Sven Hedin’s Overland 
Journey to India; France To-Day; “The Slow-Coach,” etc. 


_ London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

4 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Telephone : ‘Marrair 3601 


OOK BARGAINS.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, 35 vols., 








£7 7s., cost £50; Thurston’s Castes and Tribes, 8S. India, 7 thick vols., 
B4s.; Jo urnal Chemical Industry, 1884 to 1905, £14 l4s.; Geo. Eliot's Novels, 
el vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., 


fer 4s. 64. ; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s. ; George Grenfell 
and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Vernon Lee's 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 2is., for 9s. ; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s, 6d., for 21s.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
8 vols., 3s.; Burke's Peerage, 1908, 22s, Who's Who, 4s. 6d. 100,000 
Books in Steck. State wants. Rare Books purchased ; fancy prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


}OOKS WANTED. —Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition 3 
Meredith, 32 vels. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar W .lde, 14 vols. ; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols. ; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
and other sects of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


Alwar WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
a 


1910, 














Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
nuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 





of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Jonny Baicut Sr., BinMincuam, 


Weman Suffrage: a New Synthesis. G. W. Muuurs. 
The Theolegy of Laughter. Kt. Rev. the Bisxor or Tasmann, 


The Reman Catholic Church in Italy at 
Prof. Giovanni Luzzi, D.D. ” the Present Hour, 


Chyfetinn Ethics and Economic Competition. Prof. Array: 9 


Whitherward? A 
. C. AnpERsow, D 


The Cleray, Conscience, and Free Inquiry. Rev. Canon Wuny 
Dank 


What le Schism? Rev. J. M. Liorp Tuomas, 
Prayer. CHARLES Srewarr. 


The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland. 
mittay, D.D, 


The Agenda Club, Francis Bicxrerr, 
Signed Reviews, Discussions, Book Notices, ce, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


uestion for the Higher Criticism, Rev, 


Rev, Dowatp Mic. 











187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUZ.-—-To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing abeut the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE — 


2 «4. 5 2e4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ew. 25 0 ©| Members ove eee ee 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 © @| Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 aad domed . . 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hali- 
rates, except im the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Cofone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 


BAILEY’S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 











Sir W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd, Albion Works, Sarronp. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
41 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Terms of Subscription. 


P 
H f. Page (C olumn) 
Half Narrow Column . 


page) 





Outside Page .. 
Inside Page 





Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 


—— Pace (when available) 14 Guinmas, 









Quarter- Page (Half-Column) ... 
Narrow Celumn (Third of — 


Quarter Harrow Column 


ComPanizs, 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 








eocceee £1212 @ 
660 ne 
330 Paid-up Capital ..........c0seeer eveeee el, 500,000 
440 BUD TURE... ccccocccceocosconcssoooces £1,310,000 
» Bee Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 000,008 
samneten 8&9 
width of 
penvnscounal um 2s HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
7 throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
ae re) New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 











width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
PAYABLE Ix ADVANCE. (containing on an average twelve words). DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, o@ 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s.aninch, | terms whi ch may be ascertained on application. 
art of the United King- aise — en's Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. P ———————— Sl — 
om 1 i O 1438... 2 Across two ws = .. lumns, two-thirds width o! 
Including postage to any , 16s. an inch. Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
of the British Colonies, Broad ectemnteligting **Publications of the Week,” and Communications wpon matters of business 
America, France, Ger- 5s. an inch. 
many, India, China, Displayed Advertisements according to space. should nor be addressed te the Boren, & 
Japan, &e. oe «= os £1: 12... 016 8... 082 Terms; net. to the Pusiisuzsr, 1 Wellington 8t., Stra 


















Ssony, 


Hour, 
auE 0. 
Rev, 


f ILLiay 


D Mic. 
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WAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Illustrated from Rare Prints and Portraits. 





A Library Edition in 4 Demy 8vo Volumes. 


CASH PRICES 
For the Four Volumes. 


CLOTH eee oe ee eee ove «- 308. 
HALF-MOROCCO, art linen sides, gilt topedge... 508. 
TREE CALF, gilttopedge ... ove «» 608. 


Also may be purchased by convenient instalments, 


The Times 
Book Club 
276 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
The Largest Bookshop in the World. 


ESSAYS CN DUTY 
AND DISCIPLINE 


Papers by well-kaown writers on the Training of 
Children in Relation to Social and National Welfare 





This striking Series of Essays has the support of the following 
eminent men and women:—Lords Cromer, Curzon, Kitchener, 
Meath, Roberts, Rosebery; the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Westminster; the Bishops of London and Ripon ; General Booth, 
the Rev. Sylvester Horne, the Rev. and Hon. E. Lyttelton (Eton), 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. F. W. Foerster of Ziirich University, 
ex-President Roosevelt, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Rt. Hon. 
John Burns, the Rt. Hon. Winstca Churchill, Sir Henry Yoxall, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. L. 'T’. Meade, 
Lady Laura Ridding, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir Donald MacAlister, 
Professor Osler, Principal Peterson (McGill University), Sir W. 
Ramsay, Principal Robertson (McDonald College), &c., &e. 
Complete in One Volume (30 Essays), Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 
5s. net; or in 3 Volumes containing ten Essays and Preface 
(Essays 1-10, 11-20, 21-50), Cloth, is. each net. Single Essays, 

id. each, 10d. per dozen, 6s. per hundred. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD. La Beilc Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE MOSLEM WORLD 


A Quarterly Review of Current Events, Literature, and 
hought among Mohammedans, and the progress of 
Christian Missions in Moslem lands. 


ONE SHILLING NET. JANUARY, 
Edited by Rev. D.D., F.R.GS. 


1911, 
Ss M. ZWEMER, 


Contents. 
ISLAM IN RUSSIA. (With two Maps.) 
THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE AND ISLAM. 
POTSDAM SEMINARY. 
THE MOSLEM POPULATION OF CHINA. 
A NEW VENTURE, I, Litias Trorrer, 
Book Reviews, Reviews of Magazines and Periodicals; Religious and Political 
Movements in Islam; Missionary News and Notes. 
Published for THE NILE MISSION PRESS by tl 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR 
35 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


S. Boprovtixor. 
Cuartes Watson, D.D. 
Hans Wunrz. 
MarsHatt Broomuaty, 


1@ 
INDIA, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1911. 
By J. L. Garvin, 








Tne Kine, tre GoveRNMENT, AND TEE CRISIS, 
Sreconp THovents. By Walter Sichel. 

THE CHANGE IN Potrtics. By Hilaire Belloc. 
TURKEY AND THE TripLe Auiiance, By Captain Battine, 

Two German Tueatres. By H. Granville Barker. 

Oxe War Minister. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock, 

Post-Impressionists. By Walter Sickert. 

Impressions or Congress. By Sydney Brooks. 

A Canpip CoLLoguy on RexiGr0n. 

Tue Exp or THE Otp Constitution. By Sidney Low. 

Byxox. By His Excellency the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Ambassador, 
ANALYsIs oF INDIAN Unrest, I. By S, M. Mitra, 

Totstoy. By Francis Gribble. 

Bentian: a Story. By Oliver Onions, 

Ix Szancu or Ecerta, IV. By Walter Lennard. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 


American 





Investments 





A Forecast for 1911 


HE economic position and prospects in the 
United States are of world-wide interest at 

the present time. No event in that country during 
recent years was more startling or far-reaching in 
its effects than the crisis of 1907, and its results 


Now, 


however, a point has been reached when that 
i 


have been more or less felt ever since. 


financial catastrophe has spent its force, and when 
the United States seems to have entered on a new 
An 
examination of the position and prospects is, there- 


Such an 


examination, by an exceptionally well qualified expert, 


and probably prolonged era of prosperity. 
fore, of great interest and importance. 


will appear in the forthcoming January issue of 


Quarterly 


a publication devoted to economic and financial 
subjects and containing a very full statistical section, 
easy of reference. The same issue will contain, 


inter alia, articles on 


Money and Stocks in 1910. 
The 


Economic Aspects of Trad> 


Unionism. 
Australian Conditions and Prospects. 


Is Insurance Practicable in Stock 
Exchange Transactions ? 


The Wool Trade in 1910. 
Egypt as an Oil-Producing Centre. 


PRICE ls. 
advance) 3s. 6d., post-free. 


net; or annual subscription (in 





PUBLISHERS : 


HAYMAN, CHRISTY, and LILLY, Ltd., 





wpon matters of business should not be addressed to the EprTor, but 
to the PuBiisuer, 1 Wellingion Street, Sirand, W.C. 





Farringdon Road, LONDON E.Cc. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and Contains Contributions ly 


The Right Hon. LORD RIBBLESDALE 
THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 

THE MORAL OF AN IMMORAL ELECTION 
HAROLD COX A GREAT DEMOCRATIC REFORM 
P. F. WILLIAM RYAN 


A FAMOUS PRECEDENT: the Creation of Peers by Queen Anne 

LADY PAGET Recollections of Copenhagen in the ‘Sixties 
Major Sir EDWARD CLAYTON, C.B. (late Inspector of Prisons and Seere- 
tary to the Prison Commission) THE HOME SECRETARY AND PRISON REFORM 


The Rev. FRANCIS AVELING, Ph.D., D.D. 
THE “MODERNISM” OF ST, THOMAS AQUINAS 


Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE NEED FOR AN ANGLO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING 


Captain G. S. C. SWINTON, A.L.C.C. A “KING EDWARD” BRIDGE 
ANNA MARTIN THE MARRIED WORKING WOMAN: a Study (concluded) 
E. B. OSBORN CARILLON MUSIC 
ARCHIBALD S. HURD COMPULSORY SERVICE: the War Office Veto 
Mrs. WATHERSTON AN OUTPOST OF OUR EMPIRE 


W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS 
A PLEA FOR THE NATIONALISATION OF OUR SCULPTURE 
Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. 

“TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL RIGHTEOUSNESS” 
ELEANOR M. BOYD A LAND VENTURE 
Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I. A STUDY OF DEMOCRACY 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd, 5 New Street Square. 


: @ Reply to Dr. Clifford 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Hoartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperie:t 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 

bought direct on the French 

market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


MEDOC. 
Per Porn, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Porn 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found —- 146 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 


DE CREMENAY 1900 (| ™™«* 
Grand Vin, Extra Sec. Ss 7. E Ss wy E Pp H E 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. with from the constantly increase 17/6 9/9 
z ing number of customers it pro- 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. Re Senne e eS 


Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botttes. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style, They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 





HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


— JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


TH THOR’S HAIRLE 
E AUTHOR’S ss WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, < 

over which the pen slips with pertoct freedom. Manchester; 26 Market Strest. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THe LEapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 














FINISSEZ VOS REPAS AVEC UN 


COIN TREAYU tripic soc. 
LA MERVEILLEUSE LIQUEUR 


a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 














‘BLACKWOOD: 


For JANUARY containg 
The Lemnian. By Jony Bucmy 
The Voyage of the White Duck. 
Dollars. 


A Holiday in South Africa. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. Morriwer Duraxp, 


The Twymans. Chaps. 8-14. 
By Hewrr Newsouz, 


The Cricket Season of 1910. 
The House of Healing. 


The Official Case against Compulsory 
Service, By Col. Cuantes E. Catuwau,0.p, 
The Great Tab Dope. A Study in 
Staff Rides. By “Ore Lux-Om,” 
Musings without Method: 
An Exquisite Sensibility—The Horror of 
the Gallows—The Sentimentality of Poli. 
tics—The late Professor Mayor—His 


Edition of Juvenal—Humour and Irony— 
The Conservatism of Scholarship, 


Indian Unrest. 
The Elections—and After. 











By CR 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE EAST and THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
Vou. IX. JANUARY, 1911. No, 33 
CONTENTS. 
The new Movement in India and the 
old Gospel. 
By the Bisxor oF Mapras (Dr. Whitehead), 
Oriental students in England. 
By Juuius A. Brewrm (Member of the Londoa 
Stock Exchange). 
Female education In North India. 
By M. P. Wesrszrs, 
Marriage and divorce in Papua (New 
Guinea). By the Rev. H. Newrox, 
The indian wee yy 2 ideal. 


y v. C, F, AnpRews, 
Our right to India. 
By the Rev. J. A. Smannocx, 
Are Missions to the Jews justifiable? 
A medical missionary in China, 1644- 
1715. By the Rev. W. Buxreros, 
Thoughts on transmigration. 
By the Rev. C. H. Epmvunps. 
Eurasians as missionaries in_ india. 
By the Rev. S. Crarx. 
Editorial Notes.—Introductivns to our readers 
—The commemoration of the dead in non- 
Christian lauds — Medimval worship and 
Christian missions—A scene in a missio 
bazaar—Missions without a home base— 











fable revived. 

Letters to the Editor.—In what does the 
beauty of worship consist ?—The presentation 
of Christ to the Hindu—Modern missionary 


methods. 

Reviews. — Edinburgh conference report— 
Bampton lectures on Christian Missions, by 
Archdeacon Grant—The British Empire in 
Africa, by Sir H. Johnston—The Blackfeet 
Indians, by W. McClintock—The Final Faith, 
by W. D. Mackenzie—Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians, by G. Brown—The Book of books, by 
L. Ragg—Islam in China, by M. Broomhall— 


Shans at Home. 
ONE SHILLING NET. Post-free, 1/2. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 5S.W. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


21/- per dozen net, 








Winninger ~« - -« 


Berncastier - «+ = 24)/- ” 
Brauneberg - - 27/- ” - 
Graacher Himmelireich 36/- o » 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
iage paid to any Station in Engla 

and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 

er 2 dozen half- les, and upwards 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(EsTasLisHEep 8t. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, £9 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


HOWARDS END 


By E. M. FORSTER, 
Author of “A Room with a View.” 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* It is a book quite out of the common, by a 
writer who is one of our assets and is likely to be one of our glories.” 








Now at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL. 
Two volumes, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


Beening Standard.—“ A record the great value of which is self-evident on 
every page. Seldom have we come across a more magisterial verdict on a man’s 


life work.” 
HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD- 


FORSTER. A Memoir. By his WIFE. With Illustrations, 
1 vol., 15s. net. 


UNEXPLORED SPAIN. By Ase 
CHAPMAN and WALTER J. BUCK, Authors of “Wild 
Spain.” With more than 200 Illustrations from Drawings 
and from Photographs, including some by H.R.H. Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, 21s. net. 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMA- 
LAYA. By Major the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth 
Gurkha Rifles. With Map, fully Illustrated, 16s. net. 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN 
INDIA. ByS. EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.LE., lately Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Indian Government. With Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. 


Edited by EDGAR SYERS. Fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 











Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Overland to India. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of “ Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries 
and Adventures in Tibet.” With 308 Lllustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

This work is mainly devoted to Persia. 

TIMES.—‘‘The narrative abounds in entertainment, and with his 
dramatic faculty, his genuine sympathy with all sorts and conditions 
of men, his happy gift of humour, and his trained observation, Dr. 
Hedin gives us a welcome and impressive picture of the present 
condition of things in a country teeming with racial hatreds and 
religious animosities.” 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, Revised and Enlarged, 
from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo, 5s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘No book of greater value, more timely or 
more trenchant, has been published upon Eastern affairs during the 
past half-century ; assuredly it will take its place in the estimation 
of experts with Lord Curzon’s ‘Persia’ and Lord Cromer's * Egypt.’ 
.....We congratulate Mr. Chirol most sincerely upon this work, whose 
value. rare as it is to-day, will only be enhanced as the years 
ro y.” 


NEW EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED. 


The American 
Commonwealth. 
New Edition, Completely 


Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” 
Revised throughout with Additional Chapters. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. [ Tuesday, 


3y JAMES 
BRYCE, 


Reminiscences. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 
10s. net. [ Tuesday. 


J > 
The Doctor’s Christmas’. Eve. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of “'The¢ hoir Invisible,” 
&e. 6s. 

*,* A sequel to “ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” and considerably longer than 
the earlier work. 

ACADEMY.—‘“‘If we could impart to our readers one half the 
thrill which came to us as we read this exquisite romance, we 
should be artists in words ual with Mr. Allen The book is as 
sad and as sweet as ‘The Choir Invisible’; higher praise could 
hardly be given There are passages which the reader will mark 
and return to again and again; there are chapters, such as ‘The 
Book of the Years,’ which must be placed with the very best work 
of the author.” 


The Old North Trail; or, Life, Legends, 
and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. by 
WALTER McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. McClintock, who is the adopted son of one of their 
high chiefs, and the greatest living authority on their legends and 
institutions, gives us a thousand charming pictures—a few the repro- 
ductions in colour of excellent drawings, many more the work of his 
camera, but most and best of all prose descriptions irradiated with 
the joie de vivre of the nomadic life of the foothills.” 


The Young People. By Srepuen 
PAGET, Author of “Confessio Medici.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Interludes (Fifth Series). 


Three Essays and Some Verses. By HORACE 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


> al 
The Ascended Christ. A Study 
in the Earliest Christian Teaching. By HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* A sequel to “ The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion.” 


The Principles of International 


Law. By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“ War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c, Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Rewritten. S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Theory 


of Value. on the lines of MENGER, WEISER, and 
BOHM-BAWERK. By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Elements of Indian Taxation. 
Elements of the Theory of Taxation, with Special Reference 
to Indian Conditions. By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt.D., & 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Child Problems. By Grorcr B. Mav- 


GOLD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. [The Citizen's Library. 


Being 
SMITH. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


was founded in 1908 to carry on the publication of Medici Prints, which had 
previously been experimentally published, from 1906, through Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. The Medici Society aims at reproducing in the most accurate 
facsimile possible not only the colour but all the detail of drawing and 
composition in selected works by the great masters of painting at prices low 
enough to bring them within the reach of all purses. Infinite patience and 
care in selection and correction, aided by the latest developments of modern 
scientific photography, have resulted in the publication of a series of ~ 
prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have not yet been surpassed, — 


Tributes to the success of the Society have not been wanting. ‘Until science 
has gone much further in the transference of colour by imitative process,” 
says the Burlington Magazine, “no more satisfactory copy is likely to be 
obtainable on paper by mechanical means.” And the 7?mes says: ‘The first of 
all reproductions in colour are undoubtedly those done by the Medici Society,” 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for the year i911 are due 
on January Gth from existing subscribers. New 
subscribers may conveniently join at this time. The 
Annual Subscription is £3, and subscribers engage 
to continue for a minimum 3 years. Subscribers 
receive their own selection from the year’s publica- 
tions, and are entitled to a special discount from the 
price of any Medici Prints purchased beyond those 
covered by the subscription. Full particulars may 
be obtained by intending subscribers free on request. 


Over 90 Prints after the Italian, Flemish, German, French, Spanish, English, 
and Dutch Schools have already been published, drawn from public and private 
Collections all over the world. Among the plates in preparation for 1911 and 1912 
are examples after Botticelli, Luini, Raphael, Rembrandt, Chardin, Boucher, 
Vandyke, Hoppner, Gainsborough, Reynolds, &c., from the Liechtenstein and 
Hermitage Galleries, from the public Galleries of Leeds and Glasgow, and from 
private Collections such as those of the Duke of Argyll, Sir Edward Tennant, 
Count Czernin, Lord Spencer, and the Duke of Westminster. 





NOTE. —From Monday, January 2nd, to Wednesday, January I1th, 1911, all Frames ia 

stock, together with a certain number of slightly soiled Medici Prints and other miscel- 

Janeous reproductions, will be offered at a substantial discount in order to reduce stock. 

Please write for the Society’s Prospectus (Catalogue S.) for 1911, ready early in January, 

containing 210 Illustrations and full particulars of all the Society’s publications, post-free 6d. 
Prospectus of Mr. Lee Warner’s New Books post-free. 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 


38 ALBEMARLE STREET (after January 15th 7 GRAFTON STREET), LONDON, W. 
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‘Louve ON: Priuied by L. Urcore Gitt at the wy lon ont Cx ante Printing Works, Bours. Lene, w.c C..; aed Pub lished by Joun Baxer for the “Srecrator” 
(Limited) at their Odice, No, 1 Wellington Stroct, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 3ist, 1910. 
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